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EGYPT AND THE PORTE. 


papers have been published, con- 
taining copies of the firmans issued at various times 
between 1841 and 1873, and of the correspondence between 
the English Foreign Office and its representatives at Con- 
stantinople and Cairo on the successive occasions of the 
issuing of these firmans. Although these papers refer to 
what are now matters of history, they have an important 
bearing on the present state of things in Egypt. They 
show what for many years have been the varying relations 
of Egypt and the Porte, and the attitude maintained by 
English statesmen of both parties towards the SuLran and 
his vassal. There are more especially some general prin- 
ciples of English policy towards Egypt, to which we find 
Lord Dersy, Lord Ciarenpon, and Lord steadily 
adhering. These principles may be briefly summed up as 
follows :—England has interests political and commercial in 
Egypt, so large that she mast necessarily exercise a super- 
vision over all that goes on there. She does not desire 
to take possession of Egypt, but would not allow any 
other Great Power to occupy it, and in case the VICEROY 
rebelled against the Suntan, and set up as an independent 
Power, England reserves her liberty of action, as she 
does not believe so weak a State would last, and could 
not allow it to fall into anarchy, or become the prey 
of any ambitious Power that might try to forestall 
England. Egypt is part of the Turkish Empire, and 
England desires that it should remain so, not only that 
Turkey may be so far strengthened, but because Egypt is 
thus protected by all the guarantees that shelter, or are 
supposed to shelter, Turkey. England will not interfere 
in the relations between the suzerain and the vassal 
unless any change in them involves a change in arrange- 
ments sanctioned by Europe; the chief of these arrange- 
ments being that Egypt is so far independent that the 
Viceroy shall conduct the ordinary administration of the 
country, that the succession shall be by primogeniture in 
the family of Menremet Atl, and that, when powers have 
been given to the Viceroy, any acts done in exercise of 
these powers shall be held binding so far as the interests 
of foreigners are concerned in their remaining in force. 
When the Porte proposes to alter its existing arrange- 
ments with the Kuepive, England, if she hears of what is 
proposed, thinks herself entitled to warn if the change 
seems dangerous, and to criticise what has been done after 
it has been done. But in the papers now published 
there is no instance of England claiming to see a firman 
before it is issued, and demanding that its provisions 
shall be modified. On the contrary, we find our Am- 
BASSADOR at Constantinople relating over and over again 
how difficult he has found it to get hold of a copy of 
a proposed firman, and describing the means by which 
intrigue or bribery has been used to obtain the firman. 
In 1873, for example, the final firman was obtained by the 
Kuepive which placed him in such a position of inde- 
pendence that his subjection to Turkey became almost 
nominal, and we find Sir Henry Exxior informing Lord 
GRANVILLE that the Viceroy had paid the Sutran a million 
sterling for this valuable document. The Granp Vizier 
was not consulted about it, and the same thing had hap- 
se in the previous year, when a firman authorizing the 

IceROoY to contract foreign loans had been bought, and 
the Granp Vizier then hinted that exception might be 
taken to the validity of the firman as it had not been 


properly registered. Sir Henry Exuior entreated the 
Grand Vizier to dismiss from his mind any thought 
of the kind. The word of the Surran had been passed 
to the Vicrroy, and at whatever inconvenience it 
must now be maintained. It may be further mentioned 
that in 1869, when a firman was issued forbidding the 
Viceroy to contract foreign loans—a firman which he very 
much disliked and spent his money freely in getting re- 
voked—the Viceroy pointed out to our representative at 
Cairo that this firman had not been communicated to the 
Powers, and that this constituted a dangerous precedent. 
But our Foreign Office took no notice of the objection, 
and threatened the VicEroy with its grave displeasure if 
he refused to accept the firman, as he at one time thought 
of doing. 

All this throws some light on what has recently been 
happening. England and France, as Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore explained on Monday, never asked the Sutran 
to issue the firman deposing the Kuepive. The SuiTan 
chose to depose him, and issued his decree to that effect. 
All that the Western Powers did was to make the Suntan 
aware that the decree would meet with their approval. 
This was not the first time that there had been such a de- 
cree in contemplation. The deposal of the Kuepive was 
talked of in 1869, when the Porte was very angry with 
the Kuepive because he contracted foreign loans and 
spent the money in armaments, and Lord CLarEenpon then 
wrote to let the Suttan know that any attempt in 
the direction of deposing the Kuepive or of degrading 
him would produce a most unfavourable and mischievous 
effect. Then the SutTan was not allowed to depose the 
KuepiveE ; now he has been allowed. Sir Starrorp Norru- 
core said that it appeared to the English Government that 
the ground of deposal was in this instance a just one, and 
that to get rid of a bad ruler would be beneficial to Egypt. 
When Ismaiu was deposed a firman of investiture had to be 
issued to Tewrik, and the English Government was natu- 
rally anxious that the position of the new Viceroy should 
be defined in a manner in accordance with the wishes of 
the Western Powers. There seems to have been some 
kind of diplomatic struggle about this, and it is said that 
one reason of the fall of KHarREDDIN was that the SuLTan 
thought he had not sufficiently maintained the dignity cf 
the Porte. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore made no reference to 
the incident, and we can only conjecture what may have 
happened. The Western Powers may have intimated what 
in their opinion the firman should and should not contain, 
and strong hints of this kind would have been in com- 
ee conformity with former precedents. Or they may 

ave claimed to see and modify the firman before it was 
issued. This would have been contrary to former prece- 
dents; but then it was inevitable that in this instance 
questions should arise which would touch the relations of 
Egypt to foreign Powers, whereas in the former cases, 
when no claim had been made to see the firman before- 
hand, it might be plausibly contended that nothing was 
involved but the internal relations of the Surran and 
his vassal. Anyhow the firman was so shaped that Sir 
Starrorp Norrucore could speak of it as entirely accept- 
able to England. There is no foundation for the suppo- 
sition that the Sutran has now taken away from the 
KuEDIvE any privileges the accordance of which had been 
looked on with favour or exacted by England. It was by 
bribery, reported to the Foreign Office with a mixture of 
amusement and contempt by Sir Henry ELtior, that the 
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Knepive got the power of contracting foreign loans and 
increasing his army to any extent he pleased. All the | 
Foreign Office ever said was that, if the Sutran chose to 
sell these privileges, it would not interfere. The present 
Government has not adopted any novel course in per- 
mitting the deposal of the Kuepive, if it thought that 
deposal expedient, or in according its sanction to the 
new firman by which some few of the privileges accorded 
to the late Kuepive in the latter years of his reign are 
denied to his successor. 


As was to be expected, Sir Srarrorp Norrucote explained 
nothing the explanation of which would have been em- 
barrassing to the Foreign Office. He praised Nubar Pasa 
very warmly, he paid an ungrudging tribute to the ability 
and the impartiality of Mr. Rivers Wirsoy, and in cold 
and guarded terms said that Mr. Vivian had tried to do 
his duty. But he glided with practised dexterity over 
such points as the exaction of the payment of the May 
coupon, the meaning of the threat to the Kueptve that, if 
he did not consult his European Ministers, he must take 
the very serious consequences, and the origin of the sudden 
activity of France and England, after they had been for 
weeks hanging back and hesitating whether and how to 
punish the Kuzpive. Nor was he more explicit as to 
the future. It is quite out of the question that the 
Ministry should say what it is going to do with Egypt. 
In the first place, we may be sure that it does not 
itself know, and it is equally certain that if it knew, 
it could not disclose what must involve not only its 
secrets but the secrets of friendly Powers. Some general 
conclusions may indeed be drawn from Sir Starrorp Nortu- 
coTE’s statement, but they are very general. TeEwrik 
seems by all accounts to be one of those persons who need 
a large amount of guidance if he is to be kept in the 
right road, and so he is to have what Sir Starrorp Norta- 
COTE courteously termed “‘ the support of powerful friends.”’ 
The system of control invented at the time of the GoscHEN- 
JOUBERT arrangement is to be revived, and Major Barixe 
is once more to be a Controller; but this time it is dis- 
tinetly stated that he is to represent England. When he 
was there before he represented not England but the 
English bondholders, but now the interests of the bond- 
holders are merged in those of England. As Sir 
SrarrorD Norrucore explained, England is to exer- 
cise a defined control over Egypt in her own interests, 
and not in those of the bondholders, but she cannot 
avoid protecting the bondholders while she protects her- 
self, and the bondholders benefit just as much as if 
intervention was being unavowedly exercised on their 
behalf by England as it is by France. Further, Sir 
Starrorp Nortucore stated that the new firman would 
retain to foreign Governments fall power over the finances 
of Egypt. Thus we know that, according to the views of 
the Ministry, foreign Powers are to have the finances of 
Egypt under their control, and that England is to be 
directly represented by a Controller of her own. An at- 
tempt will be made to settle the legal difficulties created 
by the provisions of the Code, and perhaps a temporary 
Commission may be issued to determine what Egypt can 
pay, of which Commission Mr. Rivers Wilson may pos- 
sibly be a member; and, if so, a better Commissioner 
could not, in the opinion of Sir Srarrorp Norrecore, 
be found. But these are subordinate matters. The 
essential thing is that England is to have un official 
representing her in the control of Egyptian finance 
of which foreign Powers have taken charge. Every 
one would like to know what this control is to 
mean, and how it is to be practically exercised; but 
this is precisely what Sir Starrorp Norrucore would not 
or could not explain. No blame attaches to him for his 
reticence, which was unavoidable, but it must be under- 
stood that England is committed to a great novelty in the 
joint charge of Egyptian finance through a Controller di- 
rectly representing her. To have got so far is to have got 
far away from the state of things and from the views of 
English policy which prevailed when the correspondence 
went on about the firmans now published in the Parlia- 
mentary papers. In accepting this responsibility the Mi- 
nistry may have been making the best choice open to them 
in avery difficult position; but there can be no doubt 
that the responsibility is something equally new and 


A FOREIGNER’S ESTIMATE OF LORD 
BEACONSFIELD, 


A LIVELY and graceful writer, who signs his name as 
G. Varsert, has published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes an interesting article on Lord BraconsFIELD and 
the dissolution of Parliament. Modern French politicians 
and men of letters have amply redeemed themselves from 
the charge which was formerly brought against their 
countrymen of acquiescing in ignorance of foreign coun- 
tries and especially of England. M. Victor Huao, who 
lived for twenty years in an English dependency without 
learning a word of the language, or understanding the 
simplest of the national institutions, belongs to an earlier 
generation. The latest commentator on English politics 
understands them like a native, though a slightly ironical 
tone indicates his position as a spectator from without. 
A certain sympathy which the writer evidently entertains 
for Lord BeacoysFieLd is far removed from implicit faith 
or unqualified admiration. He makes the ingenious and 
perhaps original suggestion that Mr. DisRaELI’s romances 
have served assafety-valves of his imagination. “ He relieved 
“himself of the Utopias which troubled him by addressing 
“ them toan astonished world, through one of the children of 
“his fancy, one of the Young England heroes who spend. 
“ their time in restoring thrones, in founding empires, and 
“ sometimes in talking politics with the angels.” Yet the 
romance writer has, according to the French critic, taught. 
many things to the politician, especially that the imagina- 
tion is @ motive power in government, that it is a good 
thing to take the fancy of the multitude, and that, “n’en 
“ déplaise & M. Giapstone, les coups de théadtre ont du 
“bon.” The curiosity excited by his character and career 
has undoubtedly been an element of Lord BraconsFieLp’s 
success. None of his contemporaries have given nearly so 


whether he was himself thoroughly in earnest has always 
secured him against contemptuous ridicule. An un- 
equalled power of provoking party hatred and personal 
spite is a less felicitous quality ; but a statesman who is 
heartily hated may console himself by the consciousness 
that he is not despised. Two or three infuriated libellers 
have published as many abusive biographies of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD, one of them in an anonymous form. There 
is probably no precedent for lampoons so elaborate and so 
malignant ; and yet the object of vituperation is none the 
worse. The simplest reader of calumnies extending over 
forty or fifty years refuses to believe that uninterrupted 
blundering and systematic dishonesty account for the 
longest tenure in English history of the rank of leader of 
a great party, and for the support of alarge Parliamentary 
majority during a long administration. 


M. Vatsert, as he calls himself, agrees with Mr. 
Brandes, who has written an essay on Lord BeaconsFiELD 
in German, in recognizing the force of the Minister’s 
principal claim to the confidence of his countrymen. 
“Mr. Gtapstonz lately described his successful rival 
“as a foreigner, and taunted him with not having a 
“drop of English blood in his veins.” Think of the 
annoyance which he must feel when the foreigner 
gives him lessons on patriotism and British pride. It is 
Lord BeEaconsFieLD who, in these latter times, as Mr. 
Brandes says, “ has restored a close union between the 
“ Empire and the colonies, of which the interests were 
“treated by Mr. GrapstoNE as a matter almost in- 
“ different ; and it is also Lord BracoysFigLp who, by an 
“energetic policy towards the enemies of England, has 
“ restored to the name of the country the lustre which it 
“had lost. In spite of the oscillations of his character 
“ and the contradictions of his life, two things will always 
“ reflect glory on this Tory Radical. He has never re- 
“ pudiated his descent, or ceased to pay honour to Jews; 
“ and he has a hundred times assured his countrymen that, 
“ if there is anything betier than a Christian, it is a Jew. 
“In another matter the wonderful orator who, between 
“ 7852 and 1873, passed seventeen years in Opposition, 
“and thought anything justifiable to overthrow a Whig 
“Cabinet, has never attacked a measure proposed by 
“his adversaries when he thought that it was calcu- 
“lated to sustain the honour of England abroad.” The 
testimony of a foreigner to the result of a policy which 


serious in the history of our relations both to Egypt and 


was intended to influence European opinion is more 


the Porte. , instructive than any conjecture as to the motives or the 


| foresight of statesmen. Foreigners, and especially French- 


-men, have never even understood the vehement attacks 


much amusement to political observers; and yet a doubt . 
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which have been directed against Lord Braconsrie.p’s 
foreign policy. It is true that they are not concerned with 
the financial embarrassments or irregularities which may 
have resulted from the coincidence of more or less expen- 
sive precautions with unparalleled commercial depression. 
The re-entrance of England into the councils of Europe 
may possibly have cost more than it was worth, but there 
is no doubt that it has been effected. The triumphant 
issue of the Afghan war has probably produced a general 
impression which will not be emeally impaired by the 
cavils of hostile critics. 

M. Va.ert judiciously declines to speculate on the course 
of the approaching elections, except that he thinks it, on 
the whole, probable that the Ministers will retain office 


with a diminished majority. He had previously indulged } 
in not unkindly ridicule of the exaggeration which he | 
attributes to English politicians and parties. The supposed | 


good sense of England consists, he says, not in exemption 
om error, but in a balance or see-saw of blunders, which 


reciprocally correct one another. “English bells 


“always ringing a full peal.” After having clanged for 
the Bulgarian they get tired of the same tune, and give 
the Turk his turn. Extravagance of language is not neces- 
sarily followed by rashness in act. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is 
applauded when he calls the Ministers a gang of swindlers, 
but nobody thinks that the charge is really deserved. 
“ Dans toute l’étendue du Royaume-Uni, l'exagération 
“ régne, elle ne gouverne pas.” It seems that a French 
journalist lately mentioned a destructive hailstorm as a 
characteristic result of the Republic. In the same 
manner the reviewer thinks it probable that Lord 
BEACONSFIELD may be held responsible for the rainy 
summer or for the consequences of Irish obstruction. 
“‘There is one indispensable ingredient in all political 
“ cookery, and Parliamentary cookery can least of all do 
“without it—it is good faith.” It is undoubtedly true 
that no institution can subsist without the honest co- 
operation of those by whom it is administered. The most 
notorious of the obstructive members are in the habit of 
boasting to rabble audiences of their success in rendering 
the conduct of business difficult or impossible. In the 
House they affect a solicitous anxiety to render every 
measure as perfect as possible; but, as the French writer 
says, it is not necessary to divide the House twenty times 
to show that there are two hundred on one side and ten on 
the other. He also accuses of obstruction the party which 
he describes as Philosophical Radicals, and of whom he 
oddly mentions Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as the leader. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is, in fact, a bitter opponent of the Govern- 
ment, and an insubordinate member of the Liberal party ; 
but he has never obstructed the conduct of business after 
the wanton Irish fashion. M. Vatzert seems not to have 
read the wonderful document in which Mr. Guapstone de- 
fends the ParNELLs and Biacars by throwing the respon- 
sibility of obstruction on Sir Srarrorp Norrucore. It 
could scarcely occur to an enlightened French observer 
that an ex-Premier, still a great political leader, could be 
induced by party passion to apologize for ostentatious 
absence of good faith. 

The most conspicuous figure in a group of Ministers 
uaturally attracts to himself nearly the exclusive atten- 
tion of foreigners. | With perhaps the exception of Lord 
Sauispury, no other member of the Cabinet would prob- 
ably become the subject of a special study. It must be 
admitted that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, who occupies the 
most arduous post in the Government, has not performed 
any exploit which appeals to popular enthusiasm. In 
knowledge of finance and of administration he is greatly 
superior to his chief, and perhaps only second to Mr. 
Guapstoye. As a speaker he has greatly improved since he 
became leader of the House of Commons, and his courtesy 
and good temper command general respect. Unfortunately 
for his fame he has encountered the Irish malcontents, 
who might hag have baffled any other Ministerial 
leader; but they have in fact defeated the Crancettor of 
the Excnequer. It is not improbable that Mr. Disrarut 
might, if he had remained in the House of Commons, have 
been more fortunate. Except in dealing with foreign 
policy, Lord Braconsrienp has of all other subjects 
most thoroughly mastered the management of a party and 
the conduct of Parliamentary business. As leader of the 
House or of a minority he was skilful and vigorous and not 
unpopular. He never experienced the difficulties to which 
his Heutenant has sometimes proved unequal. M. VaLBert 


with good reason takes it for granted that the time of the | 


dissolution will be selected with a view to the interests of 
the Government. It is not likely that the popular bells 
will ring in the course of the ensuing year in honour of 
Bulgarians, of Turks, or of any other foreign favourites. 
Good humour and content would revive with prosperity, 
which the Government can do little or nothing to promote. 
The leap when it is taken will’ be in the dark. It is not 
yet known whether the Birmingham machinery for pack- 
ing elections will be effective; and perhaps it may in some 
places recoil on its managers. The constituencies are not 
in a state of enthusiasm ; and it is doubtful whether apathy 
and indifference will be favourable to the Ministry or to the 
Opposition. 


HIGH SPEED IN LEGISLATION. 


fro? months Parliament has been moving at a very 
slow rate. Sometimes it has seemed to make a little 
progress, then it has seemed to be making no progress at 
all, and sometimes it has seemed to be going backwards 
rather than forwards. But all of a sudden the line was 
found to be clear, the drivers put on steam, and Parlia- 
ment showed what it can do when it is pressed. Every 
one wanted to get away, and to be sure that Parliament 
would be prorogued yesterday ; but members could not 
have their holiday until they had done the work they were 
bid to do; and therefore they were willing to push along, 
sit up all night, and accept anything the Ministry might 
propose. We have got to a system of government not so 
much by a Parliamentary majority as by the temptation of 
a Parliamentary holiday. Members can vote, or talk, or 
do both ; but if they vote without talking, it is astonishing 
what an amount of business the House of Commons will 
get through in a single sitting. Working at an express 
rate began on Monday and continued until Thursday even- 
ing, and the history of the proceedings of Parliament 
during these four days is interesting, and perhaps comic. 
On Monday, after a series of questions had been asked 
and answered, and a debate of considerable length on 
Egypt had taken place, the House settled down to the 
Irish University Bill. The Irish members declared 
that, although they considered the Bill inadequate, they 
would have it and nothing else; the Government 
declared that it would have its own Bill and nothing 
else; and after an amendment proposed by Mr. New- 
DEGATE that an annual report on the University should 
be submitted to Parliament, and one proposed by Mr. 
Fawcett that the QuerEN’s University should not be 
dissolved until the new University was in a posi- 
tion to confer degrees, had been accepted, Mr. LowrHzr 
appealed to the House to lose no more time, as the 
amendments of the Commons had to be considered in an- 
other place, and the Bill was read a third time. Possibly 
the House would not have been in quite so great a hurry 
if it had realized what the consideration of the amend- 
ments of the Commons in another place really meant. 
The Public Works Loan Bill was then taken, and here a 
strong effort was made, not only by Mr. Ryanps and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, but by Mr. Hupparp and Mr. Forstsr, to 
induce the Government to drop the Bill; but the CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER was firm, and when it became 
evident that it was a case of no work no play, the House 
submitted and went to work at it, although the dawn of 
Tuesday had come and the first ray of daylight was show- 
ing itself through the windows. There were still piteous 
pleas for rest. One member said that he was physically 
incapable of going on. Mr. Forster pleaded that it was 
hard that he and other well-intentioned persons should be 
punished for the offence of Mr. Cuampertain. Then the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHequer and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were 
reconciled and forgave each other, and it was urged that so 
happy an event ought to be celebrated by the House going 
home to bed; and, lastly, another member urged that to go on 
any more would be a desecration of grouse-day. But it 
was all in vain. The of the Excnequer told 
the House that it must go on, and it did, and at five 
minutes past six the Bill passed through Committee 
amid loud cheers. Those who cheered possibly thought 
that now at last they were to get away. But they were 
mistaken. They were told to go on with the Parlia- 
mentary Corrupt Practices Bill. The clause providing 
that two judges should sit on election petitions—a 
change that will after a general election disorganize the 
courts of law, and will e the proceedings on petitions 
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longer and more difficult—was languidly opposed by one or 
two members, who were just sufficiently awake to stand fora 
minute or two on their legs and whisper that the change 
was unnecessary and inexpedient. Their opposition was, of 
course, unavailing. The House would have eheerfully 
voted that fifteen judges should sit on every election 
petition if only bed could be assured as the reward of 
the vote, and then this Bill passed through Committee 
amid more cheers. But even these cheers were not the 
cheers of men who were to be released. One more little 
piece of work had to be knocked off, and India had te be 
authorized to borrow five millions of money. Then the 
end did come, and at ten minutes past seven the House, 
which had been sitting for fifteen hours, adjourned, and 
members were allowed nine hours’ repose until they again 
met at four. 


When the House met at four on Tuesday, after a few 
questions had been asked on such curiously miscellaneous 
subjects as the beer supplied to troops in India, the clasps 
given for service in Perak, and the weather in Scotland, 
it proceeded to take up and finish off the Banking Bill. 
The Government gave up its scheme of instituting a new 
class of banks with reserved liability. All that the Bill, as 
it is now framed, does is to permit unlimited banks to 
register as limited. Those unlimited banks which choose 
to make use of the power thus given them will be on the 
same footing as existing limited banks, and will have to 
adopt the title of Limited as part of their designation. But 
when once this was adopted as the sole object of the Bill, 
there were still some points that required attention. It 
seemed fuir that a bank which escaped from unlimited 
liability should bring the fact of the change it 
had undergone to the notice of those who had money 
in its hands, and who might be supposed to be investing 
it on the strength of its uncalled capital. It was urged 
that it would not be enough merely to advertise the 
change, and that every customer ought to have a separate 
notice. Mr. Cross said that he had practically found there 
was no difficulty in doing this, and the ArrorNey-GENERAL 
introduced a clause which he considered would have the 
desired effect. Then it may very well happen that there 
are unlimited banks with the amount of their shares fully 
or nearly called up. They are trusted because, beyond the 
amount of shares, there is the unlimited liability of the 
shareholders ; but if they registered as limited banks, it 
would be known that all the capital which creditors had 
to look to was already invested in the undertaking. They 
could not, therefore, carry on business if they regis- 
tered as limited, and would have to stay as they are, 
and be shut out of the benefits of the Act. Mr. 
Suaw accordingly proposed an ingenious amendment, 
which was accepted by the Government, providing that 
any unlimited bank might, when registered as a limited 
bank, create an additional amount of capital only to be 
called up in the event of the bank being wound up, so 
that it cannot be risked in the business of the institution 
while that business is being carried on. The Government 
also adhered to, and carried, the clause obliging all regis- 
tered banks to submit to a proper audit; and then the 
discussion of the Bill was closed, and the House passed 
once more to the Parliamentary Corrupt Practices Bill, 
and there were now a sufficient number of members re- 
freshed and awake to bestow something like real discus- 
sion on the proposal to try petitions by two judges. 
Major Noxan contributed the important fact that he had 
personally been condemned by one judge, and that 
flowers had been presented by ladies to that one judge; 
whereas he could not believe that ladies would ever give 
bouquets to two judges, and so the wisdom of having two 
judges was obvious. For slightly different reasons the 
majority of the House was with him, and two judges 
were decided on. The House then turned to the Bill for 

iving an enormous sum of money, partly out of the Irish 
urch Fond and partly out of the Consolidated Fund, to 
pension off Irish National School teachers. As the Irish 
members agreed with the Government that this would 
be very agreeable to the Irishmen grnceety concerned, 
there was no serious opposition, and the House was re- 
warded for its accommodating temper by being allowed 
to go to bed before two o’clock in the morning. 

En Wednesday the House had a comparatively light 
day. It began at twelve and broke up soon after six. A 
few odds and ends were disposed of. Sir Grorce Camp- 
BELL gave a brief account of the illegibility of his own 
handwriting, and illustrated his point by stating that a 


Clerk of the House had taken a word to be “ families” 
which he had intended should be “ privileges.” Then there 
was a slight discussion as to the propriety of theconduct of a 
peer who was said to have pleaded the proud privileges of his 
order in bar of a claim on him for forty-eight shillings for 
coals. The AtrornsY-GENFRAL, evidently assuming the 
statement to be true, replied that the nobleman had acted 
like a nobleman who knew the law, if not like a nobleman 
of a very high and honourable spirit, and that the trades- 
man had no further remedy than that of not selling this 
assertor of privilege any more coals. The rest of the 
sitting was occupied with the discussion of the very im- 
portant question of the water supply of London; and it 
is to the credit both of the House and the Government 
that, in the midst of their legislative hurry, time was 
made for a not inadequate discussion of a matter concern- 
ing the health and comfort of millions. On Thursday 
the Government was questioned at some length as to 
an alleged attempt on the part of the authorities in 
South Africa to set a price on the head of Cerewayo. 
An Irish member made an apology to the Cuter CLERK 
for having connected him, in the irresponsible chatter 
of the lobby, with the rumoured indictment against 
Irish members; and Mr. Monk drew attention to what was 
certainly too eager an attempt to hurry legislation, even 
for a House that was burning to be released. A Bill 
which had never passed the House at all appeared to have 
been printed by order of the House of Lords and read a 
first time. The member in charge of the Bill explained 
that he had thought his Bill sure to pass, so that to save 
time he had himself got it printed as if it had passed, and 
put in charge of a friendly peer. Mr. GrissELL’s case 
had to be considered, and the Speaker and the leaders of 
the House had to explain how it seemed possible to defeat 
the astute manceuvre by which Mr. Grisseut had hoped to 
set the House at defiance. To stay at Boulogne until the 
eve of the prorogation, to comeover and endure imprison- 
ment for a few hours, and then be released by the Session 
coming to.an end, seemed an ingenious plan; but its neat- 
ness is spoilt by the liability of its contriver to be again 
imprisoned when another Session begins. One more Bill 
was passed relating to the officers of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and the CuanceLLorof the ExcHEQUER explained 
that the House must be very quiet about this Bill, 
as the Lords had got to pass it, and everything 
must be got through before eight o’clock that evening, 
when a messenger would start for Osborne. If any 
body could be trusted to pass a Bill quickly, it is 
the House of Lords. It has been consenting all the week 
to what the Commons have proposed, but they have never 
been in the least incommoded by their work. When a 
Bill gets to the Lords, somebody seems to give a wink, 
and then it is discovered that, as if by magic, the Bill has 
been carried throngh all its stages, and has been passed. 
The Lords, like the man in the song, always go home to 
dinner. On Wednesday, for example, they met at five. 
and by twenty minutes to seven they had agreed to the 
amendments of the Commons on the Irish University 
Bill, which had entirely changed the whole character of 
the measure, and knocked off no less than seventeen other 
Bills ; so that certainly, if they enjoyed their dinner, they 
had earned their enjoymeut. Now work is over, and both 
Houses are free—the Commons te take much-needed rest, 
and the Lords to vary their form of repose. 


= 


THE ROUMELIA COMMISSION, 


historians will feel but qualified gratitude to 
the heads of departments whe, as if for the purpose 
of diminishing their apparent responsibility, publish at 
length almost all ostensible correspondence which passes 
on colonial and foreign affairs. Real business is perhaps 
transacted by means of private letters; and the un- 
necessary publicity which is given to ordinary official 
communications is practically corrected by the repugnance 
which superfluous details excite in the mind of the 
intelligent reader. It is difficult to understand why a 
Blue-book of 300 pages should have been published, 


containing the correspondence between the East Roumelia 


Commissioners and the Foreign Office down to the be- 
ginning of the present year. Nearly all the material 
facts were published at the time in the newspapers; and 
the whole story has almost entirely lost any interest 
which it may once have possessed. ‘lhe Commissioners 
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were largely employed in providing for temporary difli- 
culties during the continuance of the Russian occupa- 
tion. The Russian troops have now withdrawn from the 

rovince, and the Constitution which was mainly elabo- 
rated by Sir H. Druumoxn Wo rr is nominally, and per- 
haps actually, in force. Prince Donpouxorr cannot any 
longer dispose, in defiance of the Commission, of the 
revenues of East Roumelia; and Russian agents have for 
the present suspended their efforts to render the Treaty 
of Berlin inoperative. The petitions which proceeded from 
the Bulgarian part of the population, with the permission 
er at the instigation of Russian officers, have been finally 
disregarded. Some months indeed have passed since the 
Government of St. Petersburg informed the people both 
of Bulgaria and of East Roumelia that the Euperor in- 
tended to perform his engagements. Baffled intrigues 
and irritating attempts to thwart the labours of the Com- 
mission may now be conveniently forgotten. In other 
words, as Lord BEACONSFIELD said at the Mansion House, 
the Emperor of Russta has performed his engagements 
with hononr and dignity. 

The strongest impression which is left after a partial 
study of the Blue-book is that Sir H. D. Wourr and Lord 
DoyovcuMore deserve public gratitude for undergoing in 
the public service several months of almost intolerable 
worry. From the first arrival of Sir H. D. Worrr at 
Constantinople he began to encounter the systematic oppo- 
sition of the Russian Commissioners on all questions of 
substance and of form. They disputed the right of the 
Porte to appoint members of the Commission, and they 
wished to meet at one of the Embassies, for the express 
purpose of affronting the Turkish Government. Having 
sacceeded in establishing the principle that the decisions of 
the Commission must be unanimous, they repeatedly voted 
alone against the whole body of their colleagues. On more 
than one occasion they prevented the Commission from 
using its good offices with the Russian Government to 
check or punish the outrages which were constantly per- 
petrated on the Turks. When the latter part of the pro- 
ceedings is published the Russian Commissioners will per- 
haps be found to have become more accommodating. The 
present Blue-book records their conduct during a time 
when they perhaps thought it possible to defeat the stipu- 
lations of Berlin by including East Roumelia in the inde- 
pendent Principality of Bulgaria. As far as the despatches 
contain a report of the proceedings of the Commission, tbe 
English representative seems to have controlled his temper 
in the face of much provocation. It is still more certain 
that he was indefatigably active and vigilant in the dis- 
charge of disagreeable duties. It is true that he for 
the most part acted in accord with the majority of his col- 
leagues; but they evidently regarded the Russian and 
English Commissioners as declared antagonists, and them- 
selves as little more than bystanders. The insulting lan- 
guage which Prince Donpoukorr used on one or more oc- 
casions to Lord Donovcumore is judiciously omitted in 
the published correspondence. 

One of the oddest episodes in the ‘negotiation is now 
mentioned for the first time. It seems that the Russian 
Commissioners, after raising objections to the appointment 
either of a Mussulman or a Christian subject of the Suntan 
to the office of Governor of East Roumelia, informally 
suggested that it might perhaps be judicious to confer the 
office on an American. About the same time there had 
been a rumour that General Grant might perhaps be 
elected Prince of Bulgaria, and the devisers of the 
scheme probably intended that the same eminent person 
should be made Governor of East Roumelia. The object 
of the proposal was sufficiently evident. It would have 
been a masterpiece of diplomatic cunning to make the 
settlement of the Eastern question an occasion of jealousy 
and possible ill-will between England and the United 
States. The plan is but incidentally noticed in one of Sir 
H. D. Wo trr’s letters to Lord Sattssury, with a reference to 
a former communication which is not published. It may 
be assumed that the project never took a definite shape ; 
and it is not known whether General Grant himself was 
consulted. It is a curious question whether an ex- President 
of the United States could, with due regard to his dignity, 
become a petty prince in Europe. General Grant happens 
not only to have held the Presidency for two terms, but to 
be a candidate for a third election. It is hardly probable 
that he would have forfeited his chance of returning to so 
great a post even for a hereditary principality. His 
supporters at home will probably, when they hear of 


the possible Bulgarian nomination, take credit for the 
patriotic preference of Washington to Tirnova. The 
appointment of a Governor-General of Roumelia who 
might afterwards have been elected Prince of BuLGaRia 
was more seriously contemplated than the nomination of 
General Grant. The precedent of the election of Couza 
as Hospodar, both of Moldavia and ef Wallachia, furnished 
an obvious precedent which would probably have been 
followed but for the opposition of England. Two provinces 
subject to the same Executive Government would have 
been at once practically united. 

A fature Blue-book will contain the history of the final 
settlement and the text of the Constitution. Sir H. D. 
Wotrr is so well satisfied with his own composition that 
in his speech in the House of Commons he found fault 
with the Turkish Government for not at once extending 
the benefits of the Constitution to the other European pro- 
vinces. The hesitation of the Sutran and his advisers 
may perhaps be injudicious, but it is not unintelligible. By 
the Treaty of Berlin the province of East Roumelia was to 
obtain exclusive control of its own internal administration, 
and it has not clearly appeared whether the Turks are even 
to exercise their reserved right of placing garrisons on the 
frontier. About the time when the Commission closed 
its sittings there were suspicious reports of an under- 
standing as to the occupation of the Balkans between the 
Turkish and Russian Governments. It is only known 
that the right has not been openly abandoned. Since his 
appointment as Governor-General, ALEKO Pasua is said to 
have declared that, during his tenure of office, Turkish 


troops shall never be invited to maintain or restore order- 
within the province. The sovereignty of East Roumelia. 


is almost exclusively represented by a stipulated tribute, 


which may perhaps not be punctually paid. Only a short. 
time has elapsed since Servia, and even Roumania, were- 


almost as closely connected with the Empire to which 


they nominally belonged. It is not surprising that, in the. 
absence of external coercion, the Turkish Government should. 


be unwilling to grant the form of independence which is now 
called autonomy to the remaining provinces. The pru- 


dence of making the concession would in some degree - 
depend on the character of the population. There is little - 


difficulty in governing districts which are exclusively in- 
habited by a homogeneous population; but the outrages 
which have been during the last few years perpetrated on 
either side have made it difficult to unite Turks and Bul- 
garians under the same administration. The Blue-book is 
full of accounts of brutal oppression practised by the. 


Bulgarians, sometimes with the connivance of the- 


Russians. On the other hand, the stories of Turkish 


violence committed before the arrival of the invading force - 


were probably not unfounded. Before the war the Mussul- 

mans formeda third part of the population of East Roumelia; 
and the Greeks, who generally prefer Turkish to Bulgarian. 
rule, though comparatively few in number, were the most 
active and wealthy part of the community. Of the Mus- 

sulmans many have been killed and driven into exile, and 
the remainder need protection for the present, and perhaps- 
may meditate revenge. It was necessary to bestow on the. 
province a liberal Constitution; but impartial vigour on 
the part of the Government will furnish the best security: 
against disorder. While the fate of East Roumelia was. 
thought to be still uncertain the inhabitants under Russian 
inspiration were constantly presenting to the Commission 
petitions which were hardly to be considered respectful. 

One of the commonplace taunts which they contained was 
founded on the alleged preference of British interests to 

the welfare of Bulgaria. The only British interest which 

was really asserted at Berlin was the right to be consulted 

when territorial arrangements were remodelled. It is 

something that Russian conquest for the present stops 

short at the Balkans, and that the Emperor has performed 

his engagements with honour and dignity, to Lord 

BEACONSFIELD’s perfect satisfaction. 


SECRETS OF THE JURY-ROOM. 


yep verdict of the jury in the Matnwarine case—or, 
rather, the manner in which it was arrived at— 
suggests that behind all the recent reforms in our criminal 
procedure there lies one serious though almost unnoticed 
blot. We have already excellent judges, and some day or 
other we shall have a good criminal Code. But so long 
as questions of fact are referred to jurymen, and not to 
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judges, improvements which only touch the law and its | plainly beyond our reach. Theselection of juries from the 


administration will not go to the root of the matter. In 
the Mainwar1ne case the prisoner was tried with perfect fair- 
ness while the proceedings were going on in court, but as 
soon as the jury were left to themselves, all the fairness 
and propriety which had marked the conduct of the case 
down to that time went for nothing. The twelve jurymen, 
when they had no judge to guide them, showed entire 
ignorance of the elementary principles of the system they 
were professedly administering. It might have been sup- 
posed that even the twelve remarkable men whom a strange 
chance had brought together would have known that the 
object of submitting the guilt of a prisoner to inquiry by 
a jury is to secure his acquittal, unless all twelve are per- 
suaded that he is guilty. If trial by jury were simply a 
method of arriving at truth, a great many objections 
might be made to this requirement. But trial by jury is 
not simply a method of arriving at truth. It is a method 
of arriving at so much of the truth as will approve itself 
to average minds. There are many criminals who, if they 
were tried by a judge, would be very properly convicted, 
but, being tried by a jury, are very properly acquitted. It 
is not desired to condemn and punish any one about 
whose guilt there is, or might be, a strong popular 
doubt. It is rightly considered that, quite apart 
from the danger of condemning and punishing in- 
nocent men, there would be a real disadvantage 
in exciting sympathy for men who might or might not 
deserve it, but who, whether they deserved it or not, would 
certainly, and even naturally, receive it. The institution 
of a jury whose verdict must be unanimous answers this 
purpose very much better than it could be answered by an 
introduction of the majority principle. If there were 
seven men on one side and five on the other, it would be 
impossible not to weigh votes as well as number them. 
When unanimity is insisted on, we secure precisely what 
we are in search of—a security that no man shall be con- 
demned in a criminal trial upon evidence which is not 
sufficient to satisfy twelve men taken at random from 
among the public. The jury in the Marmwarine case evi- 
dently thought that the one thing they had to do was to 
get at a verdict somehow or other. Whether it was the 
verdict of twelve men or of six, or even of one, did 
not much matter. The fact that they were equally 
divided in opinion suggested drawing lots for a chairman 
who should give a casting vote, just as if they had been 
unequally divided; or if there had been a third section in 
favour of finding the prisoner guilty of some other offence 
than murder or manslaughter, they would probably have 
drawn lots to determine who should give a solitary vote. 
It is the more extraordinary that they should have taken 
this course, because the letter of the foreman seems to 
show that none of them were in the least conscious of the 
offence ne were committing; while at the same time they 
could hardly have been ignorant of the many stories that 
are afloat of the sufferings which jurymen have endured 
rather than give up their opinion about a prisoner’s guilt 
or innocence, or of the many cases in which juries have 
ultimately been dismissed when they could not agree. 
Their conduct would have been intelligible if their neglect 
of duty had been conscious; it is unintelligible because 
they appear to have thought that they were doing what 
no one could possibly find fault with. 


If this were an isolated case, it might be left to find its 
place among circuit stories and to be forgotten by the non- 
professional public. But unfortunately there is no reason 
to believe that it is an isolated case. On the contrary, 
what is seen of the doings of jurymen in public suggests 
the most uncomfortable suspicions of their doings in 
private. Considering that there is no man who may not 
conceivably find himself in the dock by no fault of his 
own, it is not pleasant to reflect that there is no security 
whatever that the juarymen who will have to convict or 
acquit him will not toss up which it shall be. If they 
are like the Marnwanine jury, they will not give this name 
to the process ; they will prefer to call it balloting for a 
chairman. But on the choice of this chairman the 
decision of the jury will depend, and between this and 
tossing up for a verdict the distinction is too fine to com- 
mend itself to a prisoner’s apprehension. It is strange, 
considering how universal the duty of serving on juries 


has become, that not the least pains has ever been taken to — 


teach jurymen what they have todo. This is all the more to 
be wondered at, because the only alternative course—that 
of ensuring that they know what thay have to do—is 


| better educated classes is impracticable for two reasons. 
The limitation of the area over which the duty would be 
distributed would make it intolerably burdensome to indi- 
viduals, and the exclusion of any large class from the per- 
formance of the duty would inevitably make verdicts sus- 
pected and bring the whole system into disrepute. 

As juries, therefore, must continue to be taken from the 
same class and under the same conditions as they are 
taken now, it becomes of very great moment that they 
should be taught something about the performance of 
their duties. At present they receive no general instruc- 
tion at all. They have the benefit of the judge’s guid- 
ance in the particular case they are trying; but they are 
often so ignorant of the general nature of their functions 
that the judge’s guidance goes for nothing. No doubt 
the jury in the Marnwarine case had the difference 
between murder and manslaughter carefully explained to 
them. But they needed to have a much more elementary 
part of their work than this explained tothem. They 
did not even know that their verdict must be really, as 
well as formally, unanimous, and that the object for 
which the law placed them in the box was to agree, no 
doubt, if they could possibly bring themselves to do so, 
but to continue to differ if they could not bring 
themselves to agree. Unanimity is far from being the 
only elementary duty of which juries are ignorant. They 
often show a singular inability to give their verdicts 
“ without favour.” Ifa rich man is able to employ more 
able or more famous counsel than a poor man, the poor 
man has often a more than compensating advantage in the 
unwillingness of the jury to bear hardly on a man who is 
' “ working for his living.” Probably the error of the jury 
_in cases like these is not that they deliberately intend to 
give an unjust verdict. It is that they do not clearly 
understand what they are in court for, and are under 
a belief that their part in the trial is to administer a sort 
of rough equity which shall go some little way to redress 
| the inequalities of fortune. When has a juryman any op- 
| portunity of learning his duty in these respects? It 
is by far the most important function of citizen- 
ship that is performed by the community at large; 
but no reference to it ever finds its way into 
elementary schools or into a church. Congregations 
are sometimes told that it is a part of their duty as 
Christians to be good citizens; but in the pulpit an 
exhortation to civic virtue is wrapped up in phrases so 
' very unlike those in which the listeners to the sermon 
| ordinarily express themselves upon such subjects, that it 
| entirely misses its object. If the clergy would be a little 
more careful to explain to those who come to hear them 
what it is to be a good juryman, a good vestryman, or a 
good guardian of the poor, they would secure more atten- 
tion at the time, and perhaps ensare a somewhat better 
| discharge of public functions in the future. But where 
juries are concerned, the more ordinary and natural 
teacher is the judge, and it would be a useful innovation 
if judges would say a few words by way of charge to 
the common jurymen in attendance at every assizes upon the 
nature of the work they are there todo. The jurymen are 
necessarily in or about the court. They have time on their 
hands, and nothing to do but to listen to what is said to 
them. Many of them probably sincerely wish to do their 
work properly if they only knew how, and will con- 
sequently not be at all inclined to disregard the judge’s 
directions. The time thus spent each morning, or when- 
ever a new set of jurymen were in attendance, would 
not be wasted. The judge would often save a more than 
equivalent number of minutes in the particular cases in 
which the need of some rudimentary knowledge of their 
duty on the part of the jury is productive of so much 
delay and confusion. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


LT the pressure of business during the last days of the 
Session it is not a little strange that Mr. Fawcerr 
should have had an opportunity of raising a discus- 
/sion on the London water supply. As it is certain that 
nothing will be done during the recess, it might have 
been supposed that the time of the House might have 
been more profitably employed ; but Mr. Fawcerr evidently 
attributes importance to the subject, on which he seems 
, to entertain some exaggerated notions. It ig an im- 
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probable conjecture that the badness of the water supplied 
by the Companies drives those who ought to be consumers 
to the public-house. The taste for beer and gin is perhaps 
not often combined with a nice appreciation of the purity 
of water. It is well known that the water from the 
London pumps, which have now been necessarily disused, 
was fresh, sparkling, and, if the term can be properly applied 
to water, eminently palatable. Only a few years ago 
householders of refined taste drank no other water, until 
they learned on scientific authority that the wells were all 
but poisonous, having become in course of time receptacles 


for all the impurities in the neighbourhood. Distilled — 
water and rain water protected from contamination are | 
perfectly pure and extremely unpleasant to drink. Dis-— 
| known to have received discharges of sewage. 


colouration produced by an admixture of peat, which 
indicates no unwholesome admixture, is not attractive. 
In short, frequenters of tap-rooms can be at no loss for 


excuses, even when they have the most wholesome supply | 
As far as it is possible to judge by results, | 
few places are supplied with water more conducive to. 


of water. 


health than that which is provided in London. In the 
poorer districts it is injuriously affected by deficient 
storage, and Mr. Fawcett rightly holds that a constant 
service would remedy some of the existing defects. 


The chief objections which are commonly urged against 
the London water supply are that it is drawn from polluted 
sources, that the service is intermittent instead of con- 
stant, and that it is hardin quality. The quantity of water 


supplied is not only abundant, but excessive. For domestic | 


purposes an allowance of thirteen or fourteen gallons per 
head would be ample, and the actual supply is more than 
double that amount. In by far the greater part of London 
there are no manufactories, and the greater breweries and 
some other works have independent sources of supply. 
One of the most popular grounds of complaint is ex- 
clusively political or administrative. The supply is in the 
hands of trading Companies, and not, as in many large 
towns, of a municipal body. The water-rates, as in all 
similar cases, vary with the rents to the advantage of the 


poorer class of householders. Some dissatisfaction has been | 


caused by a late rise in the rate resulting from a new 
and higher valuation. Ifthe inhabitants of the metropolis 
really care for the administration of the water supply by 
their representatives, there is no reason why the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the City Corporation should 
not be authorized to purchase the undertakings. The 
Companies have no interest in their property which can- 
not be measured in money; and the principle on which 
the purchases would be effected has been ascertained by a 
long series of precedents. The consumers would only 
know of the change through the newspapers, unless 
municipal administration tended to accelerate the intro- 
duction of constant service. The system was made obli- 
gatory on the Companies by an Act passed several years 
ago; and in some parts of the Eastern district a constant 
supply is already furnished. The delay in making constant 
service universal is chiefly caused by the reluctance of con- 
sumers to undergo the necessary expense of providing new 
fittings. It is not impossible that the Board of Works 
might be better able than the Companies to enforce the 
regulations which are indispensable for the prevention of 
waste. There is no doubt that constant service removes 
one serious cause of contamination, and that it is in every 
way preferable to dependence on domestic storage. 


It is in fact provided by many Water Companies; and | 


for several years past it has been made a condition of all 


Water Acts. Th lati f well- ged Com- 
popular prejudice; but an enterprise which would cost 


_ several millions ought to have more than a fanciful recom- 
| mendation. 


panies are the same as those enforced by Corporations. 
There is much more difference of opinion as to the quality 
of the London water. About half the metropolis is sup- 
plied from the New River, the river Lea, and the store of 
water in the chalk belonging to the Kent Waterworks. The 
New River is almost entirely free from contamination ; the 
Lea has been of late years largely improved; and the 
Kent Waterworks provide chemists with a typical 
standard of freedom from organic impurity. The 
other half of the supply is taken from the Thames at 
different points above Teddington Lock. The hardness of 
the Thames and of the Hertfordshire waters is almost ex- 
actly the same; and there is little difference in the chemi- 
cal analysis. The Kent water is harder, although it is ex- 
ceptionally pure. All the river water is filtered by the 
Companies before it is delivered to the consumer. Domes- 
tic filters are also largely used to remove more completely 
matter held in mechanical suspension, for filtration has 


little effect on substances chemically dissolved in water. 
It may be broadly stated that chemical analysis discloses 
no noxious element in any of the London waters; but it is 
known by other means that the upper part of the stream 
receives objectionable admixtures, which are afterwards 
apparently rendered harmless by oxidation. 

A school of chemists, of which Dr. FrankLanp may be 
considered the chief, disputes the inference that water is 


necessarily free from dangerous contamination because no 
poison is discovered in it by analysis. They think it pro- 
bable that germs of typhoid, cholera, and certain other 
diseases, may be conveyed by water, although they are not 
cognizable by the sense. They therefore object to the 
supply of river water to towns, especially where it is 
At the late 
meeting, which was supposed to consist of working-men 
who probably knew little of the merits of the controversy, 
Mr. BaTEMAN once more recommended his ambitious scheme 
of supplying Lendon from the upper waters of the Severn 
or its tributaries. It was said that the saving 
in soap alone by the substitution of soft water 
for hard would furnish a not insignificant contribution 
to the enormous expense of a new system of supply. The 
vigilant critics of organic purity are not unanimous as to 
the advantage of a soft-water snpply. For a district en- 
gaged in textile industry soft water is almost indispens- 
able, and admixtures of lime are injurious to persons suffer- 
ing from gout and perhaps from some other diseases. On 
the other hand, there is strong medical authority for the 
_ opinion that moderately hard water is the most wholesome 
' and the safest. The Royal Commission which inquired 
| some years ago into the water supply of London was satis- 
' fied on a balance of evidence that the water of the 
_ Thames was not objectionable on the ground of hardness. 


_ The greater part of the lime which it contains is in the 


form of carbonate, and is therefore removed by boiling. 

The so-called sewage contamination has been already 
| diminished, and it may still be largely reduced; but it is 
| impossible to exclude drainage flowing from manured 
lands. 


Mr. Cross and Mr. Scrarer-Boorn contented them- 
selves, as might have been expected, by assuring Mr. 
Fawcett that the water supply would receive the attention 
of the Government. To complaints of increased charges 
they answered that the Companies never charge the 
maximum rates allowed by their tariffs. Official inter- 
ference will be most usefully directed to the establishment 
throughout the metropolis of constant service. The 
mechanical conditions to be satisfied have no necessary 
relation to the administration of the water supply. On 
this point the best authorities agree with the popular 
opinion. The Report of the Royal Commission recognized 
the expediency of constant service, though it was in other 
respects not unfavourable to the existing mode of supply. 
The common belief that chemically pure water has 
a close connexion with public health is probably 
' a useful superstition, though it receives no confirmation 

from experience. The death-rate of London is much 

lower than the death-rate of Glasgow, although there is 
a larger admixture of solids with the Thames water than 
| with the water of Loch Katrine. In freedom from dis- 
coverable organic contamination the two waters are more 
nearly equal. The importation into London of mountair 
_ water from Wales or Westmoreland would probably have. 
little effect on the public health ; but it would gratify the 
general imagination. If the change could be effected with- 
out expense, it would be not unreasonable to consult 


If all London cisterns were clean, or if no 
cisterns were used, the inhabitants of the metropolis would 
for the most part have as wholesome water as if they lived 
on the banks of Loch Katrine. 


MR, FORSTER ON HIGHER BOARD SCHOOLS, 


_— principles which ought to govern the amount 
and value of the teaching given in Board schools 
were very clearly stated by Mr. Forster in his speech at 
Bradford on Tuesday. The occasion was the opening of 
a Higher Board School—a school, that is, under the control 
of the School Board, but designed for children whose 
parents are able to keep them somewhat longer at school, 


and consequently to pay a somewhat higher fee than the 
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majority of parents whose children are receiving element- 
ary education. Mr. Forster very properly dwelt much 
on the difference between the fees in the two cases. The 
charge in these new schools will be ninepence a week, as 
against threepence, which is the ordinary charge in Board 
schools ; and Mr. Forster believes that this sum, together 
with the Government grant earned by the children, will 
make the school self-supporting. It can hardly be need- 
ful to point out that “self-supporting” is here used 
with a large qualification. 
school will not be helped in any way ont of the rates. 
It will be helped, just like an elementary school, out of 
the taxes. The Government grant will be paid to the 
children who pass in the various subjects prescribed by 
the Education Code; and, as the proportion of those who 
bring up extra subjects will be very large, the payments 
will increase in proportion. It is open, of course, to 
question whether public money ought to be spent on 
children whose parents are able to spend 30s. a year on 
their education; and those who hold elementary education 
to be of the nature of poor relief, from which luxuries 
should be rigidly excluded, will probably maintain that a 
school like the Higher Board School at Bradford ought 
to be altogether self-supporting. Mr. Forsrer’s answer 
to this objection is at least ingenious. The burden both 
of the school rate and of the taxes, from which the Par- 
liamentary grant is paid, presses, he says, with pecu- 
liar severity upon the poorer section of the middle 
class. They are taxed and rated for the education of their 
poorer neighbours’ children, while at the same time they 
are not able to profit, as regards their own children, by the 
schools for the maintenance of which they pay. This un- 
intentional injustice will be remedied by the provision of 
a higher class of school. The poorer section of the middle 
class will find at the Higher Board School at Bradford an 
education which will be just what they want for their 
own children, and they will find it at a very much smaller 
cost than that for which they would be able to provide it 
for themselves. In this way the balance is redressed. 
The poorer section of the middle class will still pay more 
for the elementary education of the country than the 
classes below them, and more in proportion to their 
ability than the classes above them ; but, in return for this, 
the danas of their own children will be supplied to them 
at a cheaper rate. 

This is an argument specially designed for the benefit 
of fathers of families. In the case of bachelors and 
married men without children, Mr. Forster had to plead 
more general considerations. No one, he argued, who 
is connected with the town and trade of Bradford can 
get rich, unless he is helped by the working-men of 

radford, and no one can be helped by the working- 
men of Bradford unless those working-men are first 
of all made able to help him. The three R’s will only go 
a little way towards doing this. The manufacturers of 
England have to compete with countries in which the 
workmen receive a good technical education, and they are 
daily, Mr. Forster thinks, becoming more alive to the 
necessity of establishing technical schools in England. But 
in order to enable working-men to profit by technical 
schools, some means must be provided of bridging 
over the interval which divides such schools from 
the ordinary elementary school. The boys who go to 
a technical school will need to know something more than 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Consequently the com- 
munity will simply be consulting its own interest if it sets 
up schools in which something more than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic is taught. By so doing it will 
be helping boys to make the most of the technical in- 
struction they will afterwards receive, and English work- 
men to compete with the workmen of Germany and the 
United States. If trade is bad, it is the whole community 
that suffers ; consequently, if the way to make trade better 
is to give workmen a better education, it is only good 
policy that the whole community should bear its share in 
the cost of providing it. Whether the Bradford bachelors 
will see the force of Mr. ForsTer’s reasoning may perhaps 
be doubted. Rates are a very present evil, while the 
benefits to the community at large of a good technical 
education are a somewhat remote good. As regards this 

icular class, however, the disposition to look closely 
into expenditure is less developed than among men with 
families. If the latter can be conciliated, the enmity of 
the bachelors will be of little moment. 


In all this we pretty well go along with Mr. Forster, 


It means only that the 


though we might prefer to describe the process in somewhat 
different language. As regards elementary schools, we hold 
that they ought to be entirely devoted to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and to such instruction as it is possible 
to give the children while they are being taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. When the possession of 
these rudimentary arts has been made universal it will 
be time enough to consider whether clementary schools 
shall attempt to teach anything more. At present all 
the children who ought to be at school are not there, 


| and many of those who are there leave without having 


really mastered the three R’s. So long as this is the case 
the demand for extra subjects is out of place. Much of 
the discredit which often overtakes elementary education 
comes from the fact that its simplest function has been 
neglected. Whatever else the children have learned, they 
have not learned to read intelligently, or to write legibly, 
or to reckon correctly. We are very far, however, from 
saying that, when this end has been attained, no more 
public money should be spent on education. All that we 
contend is that, as it will be spent from a different motive, 
the outlay ought to be governed by different rules. As 
regards elementary education, that every child should be 
brought to this minimum level is the principal object 
which the State has in view. Consequently, while it will 
throw as much as possible of the cost upon the parents, 
it will at the same time recognize the necessity of 
making up any deficiencies there may be in the parents’ 
efforts. The children must somehow be taught to read 
and write. If their parents can pay for it,so much the 
better. IPftheir parents cannot pay for it somebody else 
must. When we come to secondary education —and 
those higher elementary schools to which Mr. Forster 
referred in his speech do in effect supply second- 
ary education—the object is no longer one of pri- 
mary necessity. The community does not propose 
to itself that every child should learn to do more 
than read and write and cast accounts. It merely con- 
cedes that, where the parent is willing to make some 
additional sacrifices in order to give his child a better 
education, and where the child is likely to repay the 
money laid out upon it, the object in view is so far bene- 
ficial that the State may prudently aid in its attainment 
if no other help is to be had. Probably, if once the atten- 
tion of the Government were seriously turned to this 
question, it would be found that a good deal of other help 
is to be had. The Endowed Schools Commission has 
done a large amount of excellent work in the way 
of bringing secondary education within the reach 
of capable children among the poorer classes, and 
when the endowments available for this purpose 
have all been classified and made efficient, it will 
at all events be known in which parts of the country the 
wants of secondary education are already supplied, and 
in which provision for it has still to be made. If the 
subject is properly placed before the public, it is probable 
that this provision would often take the shape of new en- 
dowments. Where these were not forthcoming, it would 
be the business of the State to make good the deficiency ; 
and the best way probably in which this can be done is 
through the medium of the Parliamentary grant. In this 
way the assistance will be given at the discretion of a 
trained department, and not left to the alternate lavishness 
and parsimony of a fluctuating body of ratepayers. 


POOR REMOVAL, 


eae Report of the Select Committee on poor removal, 
if not an exhaustive, is at all events a decisive docu- 
ment. It recommends the absolute and immediate abo- 
lition of the law of removal in England, and its gradual 
abolition in Scotland. Considering how long the law has 
existed, and how stoutly it has been defended, it is strange 
that there should be so little to be said for it. Even in 
the modified extent to which it is now enforced, it con- 
stantly inflicts great hardship on the poor, while it confers 
no corresponding benefit on the ratepayers. A man 
who becomes chargeable on a particular union has 
usually lived there for some little time, has possibly made 
friends in the district, and, at all events, has found it 
easier to get some kind of livelihood there than at the place 
from which he originally came. His removal carries him 
to a place in which he has become a stranger, where 
the people he once knew are dead, and where he has no 
chance of finding employment if he attempts to leave the 
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workhouse. The fact that such removals take place 
every day, and that the hardships incident to them 
are constantly being endured, is, on the face of it, a 
reason for abolishing the practice unless some very 
strong arguments can be brought forward in defence of it. 
The arguments that are brought forward in defence of it 
virtually resolve themselves into one—the hardship of 
making the ratepayers of one district support the 
paupers of another. But, except in seaport towns— 
as to which the Committee recommend that some ex- 
ception be made—those who use this argument forget 
that a man seldom comes into a district merely to ob- 
tain relief. He has come thither for the most part with 
some hope of obtaining work there, and it is only 
when he has failed to get it, or failed to keep it, that 
he comes upon the parish. Any preference that there 
may be on the part of the poor for one Union over another 
in the matter of relief must be caused by injudicious ad- 
ministration in the Union preferred. If one Board of 
Guardians is notoriously laxer than another in the matter 
of outdoor relief, that is a very obvious reason why 
paupers and expectant paupers should resort to it. But 
the fact that they resort to it is not an argument for re- 
taining the law of removal ; it is an argument for replacing 
the present Guardians by wiser successors. The general 
rule which ought to govern the relief of the poor is that 
the district which has had the benefit.of a man’s services 
before he became a pauper should bear the cost of main- 
taining him after he has become a pauper. In this way 
the balance of advantage and disadvantage is kept as even 
asmay be. The wealth that the man has helped to build up 
by his labour is the wealth which is charged with supporting 
him when he is past labour. In particular cases no doubt 
the rule works hardly. A man becomes accidentally 
chargeable to a Union almost from the moment of his 
coming into it. The district has profited nothing by his 
work, and yet it has to bear the expense of maintaining 
him. But, after all, this is nothing more than happens 
every day under the present law. A pauper is sent off 
to some distant parish in which he happens to have 
been born, or at some remote time to have gained a 


from it? It is condemned to support him, not because he 
has ever contributed anything to its prosperity, but simply 
because it once had the ill-luck to supply him with a 
birthplace. In what does the case of the Union which 
has to support a man who only comes into it at the close 
of his life differ from the case of the Union to which a 
man is sent after a long absence? The divorce between 
profit and cost is complete in either case. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, to put aside alto- 
gether the question of the alleged burden on the rate- 
payers which would follow on the abolition of the law of 
removal. There would undoubtedly be changes in the 
distribution of that burden; but they are changes which 
would neutralize one another. And if this plea for main- 
taining the law is abandoned, there is no other that can 
be maintained. As regards the poor the operation of the 
law is an unmixed evil. The argument that the threat of 
removal acts as a more stringent test than the offer of the 
“house” proves in this respect too much. The Work- 
house, with its necessary restrictions on liberty and its 
immense dulness and monotony, is found enough in the 
great majority of instances to keep down the number of 
paupers. There is no need, therefore, to add a new deterrent 
in the shape of removal to some distant county or to Ire- 
land. The reason why this threat is found so efficacious 
must be that the pauper knows that he will find himself 
absolutely helpless when he gets there. He will have no 
chance of being anything but a pauper for the rest of his 
days, otherwise why should he so much dislike the notion 
of removal? In cases where this motive is not at work 
there is no dislike to removal. On the contrary, Irish 
labourers will often make themselves paupers in England 
in order to get a free passage back to Ireland. It is even 
said that the knowledge that they can always count upon 
getting a free passage home by this means sends Irish 
labourers to England when, but for this prospect, they 
would not come over. It is not therefore the mere journey 
that paupers dislike so greatly ; it is the state of hope- 
less pauperism that awaits them at their journey’s end. 
A measure which consigns a man or woman to this fate 
rather than allow a particular Union to he burdened 
with their maintenance for a few weeks or months 
does not imply a very intelligent treatment of pauperism. 


The abolition of the law of removal would also be a 
very great inducement to a more equal administration of 
poor relief. If Guardians could no longer get rid of 
non-resident paupers by sending them back to their own 
Unions, they would necessarily be very much more careful 
not to attract them by over-leniency. As the law stands, 
the reputation of having a more comfortable Workhouse 
than one Union, or of being laxer in the grant of outdoor 
relief than another, does the ratepayers no great harm. 
The number of paupers is fixed by considerations with 
which pauper preferences have little todo. But, if there 
are no means of removing a pauper from one Union to 
another, it will become a very important consideration 
whether the administration of relief in one Union is more 
popular than it is in another. The abolition of the law 
of removal might be expected to yield some highly useful 
evidence as to the methods of administration in operation 
in different Unions. The most obstinate believer in the 
superior economy of outdoor relief might be converted if 
he saw that it exercised an attractive influence over the 
paupers of all the surrounding districts. 

The operation of the law of removal is not at all con- 
fined to actual paupers. It heads a poor man in various 
ways throughout his life. It checks the circulation of 
labour, which would otherwise be continually taking 
labourers from districts where work was scarce and labour 
plentiful to districts where labour is scarce and work 
plentiful. There would be a great deal more importation of 
labour and migration of labour, if employers were not afraid 
of increasing the burden on the rates, and if labourers were 
not afraid of being sent away from their new homes if 
they should have to apply for relief. The whole question 
of cottage accommodation too is closely connected with 
the law of removal. Owners of property do not wish to 
increase the opportunities of obtaining a settlement by 
residence. Ifa man’s settlement were wherever he might 
happen to be at the time that he was in want of relief, 
this particular consideration would never suggest itself. 
Cottages would be built, if not wherever they were 


needed, at least wherever owners of property thought 
‘ that they would be usefal. 

settlement by residence. What good has this distant — 
parish had from him all the years that he has been away | 
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‘ may be contrived, if there is no danger of advantage 


THE SESSION. 


LL things come to an end, even Sessions of Parliament, and 
even such a Session as that of the present year. Never was 

a Session more wearisome and berren. The legislative performances 
of the Government have been very few and very small; its half- 
performances numerous and uninteresting ; its mere dreams of per- 
formance copious beyond all precedent. Comparatively little of 
the time of Parliament has been devoted to foreign affairs; and, 
although the Zulu-war gave occasion foralmost theonly debate which 
awakened deserved attention, it cannot be said that the events 
which have taken place in South Africa have caused any serious 
obstacle to the progress of ordinary business. More time than 
usual has been devoted to India; but, when it is considered that, 
with brief interruptions, the House of Commons has been sitting 
for six months, and has night after night prolonged its labours to 
the break of day, it is obvious that the few additional hours given 
to India have not been any real drag on the progress of Parliament. 
The minor causes of the waste of public time have been the failure 
of the Government to pre its Bills with adequate pains and 
with an accurate perception of what it meant to carry and could 
carry ; the obstruction of some Irishmen and some Englishmen, and 
the frequency of personal quarrels, But these are only minor causes. 
The main cause is that the House of Commons is not now organized 
so as to be able to discharge properly its legislative functions. It 
has other functions which it Fiche s very fairly well. It collects 
information for the public; it ventilates questions which are not 
ripe for settlement ; it exercises a considerable check on the ad- 
ministration; but it does not possess the machinery for passing 
Bills, or for making the Bills which it allows to get through as 
good Bills as they ought to be. And this Session has made it 
conspicuously clear that the House of Lords does not help the 
House of Commons to legislate. Either a Bill is introduced in the 
Lords, receives no real discussion, is passed and is forgotten for 
months, to be revived as virtually a new Bill, or Bills are brought 
up from the Commons and rushed through the Upper House in 
an evening. There are occasional exceptions to this process, and 
perhaps the Irish University Bill may be regarded as one of these 
exceptions ; and, if a Liberal Government was in power, the Lords 
wight be disposed to play a more active part. But, as things are 
now, the House of Lords can scarcely be said to exist as’ a legis- 
lative body. The Government ap to be by no means dis- 
satisfied with the general result. It takes the ground that legisla- 
tion is not wanted on a great scale. Some little may conveniently 
be done here or there; some small abuse may be corrected if 


existing interests are respectfully considered ; some slight facilities 
ing taken 
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of them to any appreciable extent. The Government wishes to do | 
little, and, if it does less than that little, it has the ready excuse that 
it is the victim of unwarrantable obstruction. Some few members 
of the Cabinet go through a certain amount of personal discomfort 
in having to be present hour after hour and night after night 
during empty squabbles and ineffectual debates; but most of the 
ing members of the Government are Peers, and even those 
members on whom a special burden of weariness is cast can enjoy 
the consciousness of belonging to an Administration the general 
character of which is that it is always at rest and always thankful. 
The Treaty of Berlin has naturally been from time to time the 
subject of comment in Parliament at different periods of the Ses- 
sion, as some of its more important provisions were to be carried 
out during the months which the Session covered. At the begin- 
ning of May, when nine months had elapsed since the ratification 
of the Treaty, Lord Salisbury explained that, according to the in- 
terpretation which policy or accuracy suggested, the final evacua- 
tion of Turkish territory was to take place within a further period 
of three months; and before the Session closed he had the satisfac- 
tion of announcirg that no Russian remained on Turkish soil. In 
the middle of May the Duke of Argyll paid a flying visit to Eng- 
land, and delivered in the Hlouse of Peers an oration in which his 
friends recognized his accustomed brilliancy and vigour. Hecon- 
demned everything the Ministry had done in the East; but, 
except as an oratorical exercise, his speech attracted little atten- 
tion in or out of Parliament. He talked, not only like a book, but 
like the book he had just published; and speeches that are like 
books do little more than add to the literary reputation of the 
author. Lord Hartington took a fitting opportunity to declare in the 
Commons that the Treaty of Berlin equally bound English states- 
men of all parties, and that it was as much the duty of the Oppo- 
sition as of the Ministry to see that it was carried out, At the 
same time, there certainly has been no disposition on the part of 
the Ministry to press with inconvenient urgency for the prompt 
and sudden fulfilment of some of the undertakings embodied in 
the Treaty and in the Turkish Convention. When an arranzement 
was effected that the Sultan should not garrison the Balkans at 
present, Lord Salisbury was content to inform the Peers that all 
the Treaty provided was that the Sultan might garrison the 
Balkans if he pleased. Great indulgence has been shown 
to Roumania in regard to the emancipation of the Jews, 
while equal indulgence has been shown to Turkey in regard 
to the concessions to Greece. Sir Charles Dilke brought 
the subject of the claims of Greece before the House of 
Commons, and the leaning of the House was evidently as much | 
in favour of Greece as could be safely displayed without seeming | 
to dictate to the Ministry; but nothing further was elicited than | 
that Greece should get all that the Ministry found it possible to 
see that she could get. It is perhaps with regard to the Turkish 
Convention that the greatest change has been noticeable in the 
language adopted by the Cabinet. It is kept in the background 
as much as possible. It has been found impossible to introduce a 
single reform into Turkish administration. Sir Drummond Wolff, 
who had just returned from the East rich in official knowledge 
and experience, drew a picture of the es and ineapacity 
triumphant at Constantinople which would have made any vague 
assertion that Turkey was going to reform palpably absurd. Lord 
Salisbury pointedly disclaimed all responsibility for Turkish re- 
forms ; and Sir Stafford Northcote has not for months dropped 
any of those dark hints as to pecuniary aid to Turkey in which he 
at one time seemed to think it prudent to indulge. The wrongs 
of the Cypriotes, too, have furnished more than once a telling 
theme for the eloquence of Sir Charles Dilke; but the Ministry, 
while takiug time to inquire, and owning that mistakes had been 
committed, were able to show that nothing like slavery, oppres- 
sion, or persecution of priests, really existed. Cyprus is to rank 
among those modest possessions of England of which as little is 
heard and thought as possible. British soldiers are not to be 
stationed there, except in very limited numbers; and their place 
is to be taken by a native police, to be partly paid for out of the 
Civil Estimates of England. If the authorities of Cyprus want 
to borrow, they will borrow on their own account; and 
usta is now described by Lord Salisbury as a harbour 
which it might be advisable at some distant day, and 
some unforeseen circumstances, to spend money. So far as 
the Eastern Mediterranean goes, the centre of present interest 
is not Cyprus, but Egypt. It was in the beginning of April 
that the hhedive struck his audacious blow for independence. 
The lish Ministry was slow either to resent or counteract 
it. Sir Stafford Northcote, when Parliament reassembled after 
Easter, stated that the Khedive was free to dismiss Mr. Rivers 
Wilson if he pleased; that no steps had been taken to appeal 
to the Sultan; and that all he could say further was that _ 
land was acting in complete harmony with France. For some 
weels it seemed as if this harmonious action consisted in doing 
nothing; but Germany came forward and called on the two 
Western Powers to show that the Khedive could not set them 
and Europe at defiance. A firman deposing the Khedive and sub- 
stituting his son was obtained from Constantinople. The Khedive | 
went away like a lamb, taking, as it is said, his own golden fleece 
with him; and the Western Powers have since been in 
censuring or regulating the conduct of his successor. _ Several 
members of Parliament, more especially Sir Julian Goldsmid, have 
attempted to raise a serious discussion of these extraordinary 
Egyptian events ; but Parliament has always really kept outside of 
the questions involved, partly because it has been felt that, what- 
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ever may have been their blunders in the past, the Ministry could 
not possibly be blamed for interfering w they did interfere, 
and partly because the Egyptian crisis is still going on, and 
Ministers cannot be expected to give a full account of affairs in 
whieh any twenty-four hours may work some curious change. 

The disaster of Isandula had become known in England just 
before the meeting of Parliament, and cast an inevitable gloom 
over the early days of the Session. It was announced that large 
reinforcements would be sent out with the utmost despatch ; but 
the Government steadily declined to interfere with Lord Chelms- 
ford, who was attacked with much bitterness, especially by Mr. 
Jenkins and Sir Robert Peel. Just before Parliament rose for the 
Easter holidays a spirited debate was held in both Houses on the 
origin and conduct of the war. The Cabinet had anticipated and 
averted a direct attack by publishing, shortly before the debate 
began, a despatch in which the Colonial Secretary blamed Sir 
Bartle Frere for having declared war without previously referring 
home; and thus the debate was narrowed to the issue whether it 
was enough to censure Sir Bartle Frere or whether the Govern- 
ment ought to have recalled him. Sir Charles Dilke opened the 
debate in the Commons, and considerably increased his reputation 
by the masterly statement in which he grouped all the facts scattered 
through the length of a large Blue-book. Although one or two Con- 
servatives, of whom Sir Henry Holland was the most conspicuous, 
voted with the minority, a strict party division gave its usual sanc- 
tion to the course taken by the Ministry; but there was no longer 
the divergence of opinion which had broken up the Liberal party on 
the Eastern question, and it was counted as a sort of Liberal 
triumph that the party arrived within about sixty of the figures of 
its adversaries. Later on, the appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was welcomed with general satisfaction in and out of Parliament, 
and before the Session closed the victory of Ulundi enabled the 
Government to speak of the war as having been brought virtually 
to a close. The lamentable death of the Prince Imperial awakened 
in the country a universal feeling of sympathy and indignation, to 
which Lord Beaconstield gave immediate and perhaps precipitate 
expression by declaring in the House of Lords that the Prince had 
been cruelly and needlessly sacrificed. How far this ean be said 
to be strictly true Parliament has not as yet had an op- 
portunity of judging. In India the very successful con- 
clusion of the Afghan war and the satisfactory provisions of 
the Treaty of Gundamak afforded the best justification that it 
could have wished for the course taken by the Government last 
autumn, and the thanks of Parliament were voted—with slight 
symptoms of dissent—to the Viceroy, the commanders, and the 
troops engaged in the operations. Other Indian questions came 
before Parliament, and for the first time for many years points 
raised by the current course of Indian affairs occupied the serious 
attention of Parliament. The arbitrary act of the Viceroy in 
abolishing the cotton duties over the head of his Council in a time 
of great financial difficulty was incapable of any better justifica- 
tion than that India must suffer anything rather than displease 
Lancashire manufacturers. But it was obvious that the step taken 
was not in any way illegal, and the discussions on the powers and 
position of the Indian Councils here and in India, which were 
evoked on more than one occasion, showed that the authorities can 
ignore or overrule their statutory advisers as they please, although 
in general they naturally and properly conduct business in com- 

lete accordance with their advice. The deficit in the Indian 

udget was so alarming that the English Government was obliged 
to come to the aid of India. Five millions were authorized to be 
borrowed here in order to correct or aid the exchanges, and 
when the Home Government had wisely decided to reject a plan 
for tampering with the Indian currency which had been sent home 
from India, and against which Mr. Gosechen warned it early in the 
Session, it had no choice but to adopt the alternative so per- 
sistently pressed on it by Mr. Fawcett, and to order that great 
retrenchments should be etiected in expenditure. A Commission 
was appointed to inquire whether the outlay on the army could be 
reduced, a fixed limit was*placed on the expenditure for extra- 
ordinary public works, a reduction was made in the outlay on ordi- 
nary works, and retrenchments were promised in the civil expendi- 
ture, one noticeable prelude to which was to be the introduction 
of natives. not by competition but by selection, into the Cove- 
nanted Service. The debate on the Indian Budget was chiefly 
signalized by an able speech from Mr. J. R. Cross, who showed at 
once the necessity and the difficulty of large retrenchments, and 
by an exhaustive statement from Mr. Goschen as to the present 
position and future prospects of the silver market. The Bill 
for the purchase of the East Indian Railway passed without much 
opposition, on the Government accepting a resolution a ane: by 
Mr. Fawcett that the terms accorded to this railway should not be 
used as a precedent when the time came for the purchase of other 
Indian railways. Lastly, it was proposed by the Government that 
the contribution of England to the expenses of the Afghan war 
should consist ofaloan of two millions without interest; and the pro- 
posal was easily carried, although it was exposed to the united 
opposition of Mr. Fawcett, who thought India was contributing 
too much, and of Sir John Lubbock, who thought it was con- 
tributing too little. 

If with regard to foreign, Indian, and colonial affairs the Go- 
vernment has been very fairly successful, it has encountered little 
except constant disappointment in its attempts at domestic legisla- 
tion. Sir Stafford Northcote started with the intention of getting 
a series of resolutions passed which he considered would greatly 
facilitate the progress of business in the Commons, Thus 
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strengthened, the Government was to carry three great measures 
and half a dozen minor ones, and Parliament was informed in 
February that the Government had no less than eighteen other 
Bills ready to be produced if time permitted. Sir Stafford North- 
cote carried one of his Resolutions, which was only a recurrence to 
the practice of a former Session, and secured Monday night for the 
Government, and then let his other Resolutions fade out of sight. 
Of the three great measures, the greatest ofall, that for giving a 
Parliamentary sanction to the Criminal Code, after three judges 
had been employed for months in improving the draft of last year, 
never received any discussion whatever in either House. The next, 
the Bankruptcy Bill, the imperative need for which had been pressed 
on the Government by leading merchants of all shades of politics, 
was introduced by the Lord Chancellor in a very elaborate speech, 
in which he conclusively showed that Parliament could not 
delay dealing with a state of things which sanctioned many 
forms of reckless waste and encouraged many forms of in- 
iquity. His Bill passed through the Peers without oppo- 
sition, and late in the Session was taken up by the Commons, 
It formed the theme of a languid chat for one afternoon, when 
some members thought it a bad Bill, others thought that perhaps 
it was a good Bill, others again thought that no law of bankruptcy 
was needed, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted the 
brilliant suggestion that it should be burked with special honour 
by being selected as the body on which the novel experiment of a 
Grand Committee might be tried. No more was heard of it, and 
the waste and iniquity denounced by the Lord Chancellor are to go 
on unchecked. The third measure, the Army Discipline Bill, did at 
last get through Parliament after the House of Commons had 
spent on it 198 hours and the Lords 2. It was in many respects a 
useful and unobjectionable measure, and was in the main the 
fruit of the recommendations of a Select Committee to which no 
party character was attached. But, when introducing it, Colonel 
Stanley spoke with ominous doubt and uncertainty on the wisdom 
of its penal clauses, and before it made much progress it became 
clear that a strong and protracted opposition would be made to 
the clauses by which flogging was permitted and regulated. It 
was evident that the leading officials in the House knew very little 
about flogging, as to how and to what extent and in what cases 
it was inflicted, and were very hazy in their views as to how, 
to what extent, and in what cases it ought to be inflicted. The 
position, which consisted of some English humanitarians and 
Irishmen, pressed the Government officials hard. It made them 
show the cats in use, it made them limit the lawful number of 
lashes to twenty-five, it made them specify the offences for which 
flogging was to be permissible, and contine these last to offences 
committed on active service. Finally, the Government agreed 
that no offence should be punishable with flogging which was 
not also punishable with death. Hereat last it madea stand, and 
when Lord Hartington, who had an evening or two before rebuked 
Mr. Chamberlain for engaging in wanton obstruction, was per- 
suaded to rally his party in support of a proposal for doing away 
with flogging altogether, the Government won an easy victory, 
and the Bill passed, although not without having killed off, through 
the protraction of the controversies it raised, most of the other 
Bills of the Government. A Valuation Bill, a Bill for the Regula- 
tion of the Medical Profession, an Irish Grand Jury Bill, a Scotch 
Poor-law Bill, which had all been announced with some degree of 
pomp, died an unnoticed death. A Bill for the determination of 
the respective liabilities of employers and labourers, which the 
Attorney-General candidly informed the House he had handed 
over to the Home Secretary, because he could make nothing of it, 
met a similar fate. A County Boards Bill, which purported to 
create dummy Boards, the chief function of which was to be that 
of raising money at the bidding of the magistrates, was laughed 
out of existence by the supporters as much as by the opponents of 
the Ministry ; a a little Bill for taxing charities was abandoned 
when the managers of the charities urged on Sir Stafford Northcote 
that they did not like it. A Banking Bill, which in its original shape 
was sufficiently ambitious, and challenged the Scotch banks to give 
up their beloved privilege of having a domicile in London, while 
retaining their right of issue, was reduced to a tentative and frag- 
mentary form, after the Chancellor of the Exchequer had first said 
that Scotland should not, and then said that Scotland should, 
benefit by its mild provisions. A Bill for limiting the amount of 
and increasing the interest on public loans was pressed forward by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who stated that he considered it a matter 
of personal honour to carry the Bill, in order that he might not 
seem to have been outwitted by Mr. Chamberluin, who had suc- 
cessfully raised a technical objection to the Bill when it first came 
on for diseussion. The best hit of the Government was, perhaps, 
a Bill which during the greater P nee of the Session it had no 
intention of proposing. It had made up its mind that to deal with 
the University education of Irishmen involved a greater risk than 
it cared to face. But when The O'Conor Don took up the neglected 
subj and produced a University Bill sufficiently ingenious to 
e the House of Commons pause before it rejected it, the Go- 
vernment determined to stop his Bill, and see what it could make 
of a Bill of its own. The Lords were accordingly invited to con- 
sider Bill for recasting the Queen’s University so that students not 
educated at one of the Queen’s Colleges should be able to receive 
This was the shell of the Bill, and when the Bill reached 

the Commons the kernel was put into it. The Roman Catholics 
wanted not merely degrees for outsiders, but money for denomi- 
national colleges, and the Government showed how this was to be 
got by a new provision enabling the Senate of the remodelled Uni- 


versity to apply to Parliament for money to reward or support 
those who might be educated at denominational colleges. ) 
Catholic hierarchy decided that it was better to take the offer than 
to reject it, and so a measure was carried which deserves the 
praise of removing what was generally admitted to be a real Irish 
grievance, in a way which does not displease, even if it does not 
very ge please, Irishmen, and thus removes, or -— if all goes 
well, be discovered to have removed, a serious stumblingblock in 
the way of every English Government, from whichever party it 
might be formed. It may be added that the interests or exigen- 
cies of Ireland have been further consulted by a provision of more 
than a million and a quarter, chiefly out of the Church funds, for 
pensioning off the teachers in Irish National Schools. 

The only surprise that the Budget contained was that there was 
nothing surprising in it. Taxation was left unaltered, except that 
there was a slight increase on the duties on tobacco, and cocoa- 
paste was made to pay its humble tribute to the Exchequer. Al- 
though times had been bad, it appeared that the estimated had 
only fallen short of the real revenue by 114,000. The extraordi- 
nary expenditure had, of course, left a deficit, and the deficit will 
now be augmented by the cost of the Zulu war, which Sir Stafford 
Northcote placed at half a million a month; expressing, however, 
at the same time, a faint hope that the South African colonists 
would do something towards bearing their share of the cost. The 
deficit is to be covered, as it was covered last year, by Exchequer 
bills, so as to spread the total extra outlay over a period of three 
or four years. Mr. Rylands moved a resolution condemning this 
method of gradual liquidation of extraordinary liabilities, and the 
doctrine that each year should provide as much as possible for its 
own expenditure was eagerly insisted on by Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Gladstone. Finally, the controversy was narrowed into the ques- 
tion whether Sir Stafford Northcote was faithfully upholding the 
financial doctrines of Sir Robert Peel, and whether any departure 
from them that he had allowed himself was not countenanced by 
the parallel conduct of Mr. Gladstone in 1860. On the purely 
historical part of the controversy Sir Stafford Northcote had to 
own he was wrong; but Parliament would not listen to 
the complaint, however warranted by scientific doctrines, that 
the yer in these hard times was not sufficiently taxed. 
The hardness of the times, and especially the agricultural distress 
which is a part of it, was on more than one occasion brought 
before Parliament. Lord Huntley and Lord Bateman in the 
one House, and Mr. Chaplin in the other, painted this distress in 
vivid colours, and evidently saw the true cure for the evil in 
a return to Protection. But Lord Bateman, who had got so far 
as to talk of reciprocity, was informed by Lord Beaconsfield that 
reciprocity is dead, and that any minor remedy, such as that of a 
further adjustment of local taxation, was of too trifling a cha- 
racter to help the farmers. Mr. Chaplin got the Royal Commis- 
sion for which he asked, but did not get any further encourage- 
ment from the Government; and the character and value of the 
inquiries made will evidently depend on the constitution of the 
Commission. A Committee of Inquiry was in like manner con- 
ceded to Mr. Ritchie, who begged that something might be done 
for the English sugar-refiners ; and a Committee which Mr. Cart- 
wright succeeded in getting appointed reported before the end of 
the Session that the present mode of levying the wine duties was 
unfair to Spain and Portugal. A Commission has been appointed 
to consider the important and pressing subject of the composition 
and effectiveness of the army; endeavours are to be made to see 
whether the Bright Clauses of the Irish Land Act cannot be put 
into operation with increased facility; and a Commission is 
sitting to ascertain whether the management of Wellington 
College corresponds with the designs of its founders. A proposal, 
made by Mr. Dillwyn, to have the Estimates referred to Finance 
Committees of the House was wisely rejected, past and present 
Chancellors of the Exchequer recording their conviction that 
Committees would be far too pliant, and would support demands 
on the public purse which are rejected by the stern officials of the 
Treasury. An equally indefensible proposal of Mr. Sampson Lloyd 
to create a Cabinet Minister to look after trade and agriculture 
obtained an unexpected majority ; but the Government patiently 
endured a defeat which had no effect on its decision. Our old 
friends, the favourite Bills of private innovators, made their usual 

mee. Mr. Courtney once more said all he could think of in 

favour of women’s Tae and received the qualified support of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. e Bill for legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was this year handed over to Lord Houghton 
and the Peers, and the occasion was made remarkable, not by the 
defeat of the Bill, which was to be expected, but by the unusual 
incident of the Prince of Wales not only voting for the Bill, but 
ing for it on the special behalf of the farmers of Norfolk. 
Burials Bill was accidentally taken out of the hands of Mr. 
Morgan, and Mr. Marten suscaaiied, by the use of some Parlia- 
adroitness, in passing a Bill which is a compound of the 
Cemetery and Mortuary Acts, and which may, under favourable 
circumstances, one Dissenters with acceptable places of inter- 
ment. Sir Wilfrid Lawson dropped his Permissive Bill, and sub- 
stituted a general resolution in favour of encouraging some kind of 
local + es He rightly calculated that this would bring more 
fish to his net, and he had the triumph of securing no less a fish 
than Mr. Forster. The Government pleaded that it could not 
pronounce any definite opinion on the matter until the Report of 
the House of Lords on Intemperance was published ; but, when the 
Report appeared, it was found that the Lords had little or nothing 
to recommend, but were of opinion that the extent of drunkenness 
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had been somewhat exaggerated. Mr. Trevelyan again brought 
forward his County Franchise Bill, but it was rejected by a larger 
majority than in preceeding years; and the Government, which 
had urged during the debate the old plea that the time for change 
had not come, finally accepted an amendment proposed by Mr. Lowe, 
which forbade the hope that the time wouldcome. Mr. Herschell 
won the barren victory of securing a majority on one occasion for 
his Bill to abolish actions for breach of promise of marriage; and 
the more fortunate authors of measures to supervise habitual 
drunkards, and to abolish suburban racing, carried their Bills 
through both Houses, while Mr. Fawcett almost in the last 
hour of the Session succeeded in obtaining a promise from 
the Government that it would seriously address itself to 
obtaining an improved water supply for the metropolis. Mr. 
Meldon could not persuade Parliament to assimilate the Irish 
borough franchise to the English, other Irish members saying that 
this would be the ruin of Irish constituencies. Mr. Shaw 

ually failed with his Irish Land Bill, and unfortunately. a 
Bill, permitting the creation of Irish Volunteer regiments, accepted 
with alacrity on all sides in the Commons, was rejected in the 
Lords, where the Government failed to support it, although it had 
farmally announced that the only objection to the creation of such 

iments, that of possible political danger, did not now exist. 

e@ Session has not d by without questions and inci- 
dents arising of some constitutional importance. Much was 
made of a long and costly telegram sent direct from Lord Lytton 
to the Queen, and telegrams sent by the Queen, especially one to 
Lord Chelmsford, were brought to the notice of the House; and it 
seems to be recognized that, although high and distant officials 
may properly communicate with the Queen directly on some 
matters, telegrams sent by the Queen are in the ordinary course 
submitted to and approved by some Minister before being sent. 
A foolish motion made by Mr. Dillwyn, which at first was shaped 
so as to censure the Queen, and was suddenly turned into a cen- 
sure ou the Ministry, was summarily extinguished by Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr, Gladstone. The Peers have once more discussed whether 
they will afford a little oratorical exercise to their younger mem- 
bers by meeting an hour earlier, and have again decided that an 
hour's inconvenience to high oflicials would be dearly compensated 
by hearing anything the young peers have to say. The Commons 
appreached with dangerous nearness to an invasion of the preroga- 
tive when they made the Home Secretary promise to get a pardon 
for a convict whom they thought to be innocent. The long 
pending case of Sir Bryan O'Loghlen was finally decided by a 
resolution that, in accepting the office of Attorney-General in a 
colony, he had disqualitied himself for a seat in Parliament. The 
dormant privileges of the House were awakened by the strange 
conduct of a Mr. Grissell, who had announced that he could bribe 
a Committee, and while he repaired in good time to Boulogne and 
safety, his solicitor, who had countenanced his proceedings, was 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and afforded an 
opportuuity of showing that the House can and will commit for gross 
comtempt,and yetis extremely pleased when its prisoners can find an 
excuse for coming out of prison, Ultimately Mr. Grissell came 
back to London just in time to be imprisoned for a day or 
two and released by the prorogation; but the Speaker informed 
the House that it could, if it pleased, inflict further punishment 
iu another Sessioa. The House displayed, also, its reluctance to 
iuneddle with the press by refusing to notice, asa breach of privilege, a 
sentence in the Times in which the Home Rulers were described 
aa watching, with malign intent, for opportunities of obstruction. 
Mr. Mitchell Henry wished to have this declared a breach of 
privilege ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer pronounced the 
privilege to be obsolete. No attempt has been made to punish an 
obstructive for abuse of the forms of the House; but the Home 
Rulers were of opinion that they could make out a case of abuse 
against no less a person than the Speaker, and represented them- 
selves as insulted and annoyed by the Speaker having stationed a 
young man to take notes of what they said. The House expressed 
its absolute confidence in the discretion and uprightness of the 
Speaker ; and it was discovered that the taking of notes was not a 
new custom, and that its use had not been especially directed 
against the Home Rulers. That there has been some obstruction 
on the part of the Home Rulers this Session is true ; but what they 
urge in their defence, that they have not been the only obstructives, 
and that obstruction has on the whole paid, seems to be tolerably 
true. The death of Mr. Butt deprived them of a leader who 
shed something of dignity over them; but they do not appear 
to be discouraged. They have carried every election in Ireland 
that they have contested, and in one of their new members, 
Mr. M‘Carthy, they have a colleague of such ability and moderation 
that Englishmen will be glad to listen attentively to what he says. 
Everything points to the conclusion that the Government means to 
try what it can do in another Session of the present Parliament. 
It has renewed the Corrupt Practices Act, but only for a single 
year, although with the change of substituting two judges for 
one on the trial of petitions, and it has announced that 
it will propose to fill up the vacant seats in England and Ireland 
before another election takes place. Whether the Ministry have 
lost or gained ground in the Session that has just ended is 
difficult to pronounce. Lord Hartington has steadily gained in 
reputation; Sir William Harcourt is still without a rival as a 
popular speaker, dwelling perhaps on the surface of things, but 
= sey ing what is worth remembering and easily remembered, 
and Mr. Gladstone, except in his magazines, has n unusual! 
mild and retiring. On the other hand, Mr. Lowe puzzled his ad- 

i the Indian 


mirers by a e for rearranging currency, which 


he failed to elucidate or support; and Mr. Bright, in speaking on 
agricultural distress, returned to his old effusions of acrimenious 
contempt for landowners. The Government has been very weak 
in its management of domestic business, and has shown a vacilla- 
tion which at times has approached incapacity. But its conduct 
outside the sphere of home legislation has not exposed it to serious 
reproach; it has not established any new raw, it has not 
created personal enemies, and it still has a Session before it in 
which to show that, with a faithful and undiminished majority at 
its command, it is not always powerless, and can sometimes 
legislate in a manner that deserves the name of legislation, 


M. GOT ON ENGLISH ACTING. 


T is recorded of a late eminent official that he once recalled a 
subordinate by a despatch in which a disagreeable fact was 
so gracefully veiled in pleasant phrases, that the unhappy man 
who was dismissed from his post thought on first reading his 
superior'’s letter that his conduct was thoroughly approved. In 
like manner M. Got’s letter on the English stage, which was 
ablished in the Zimes of last Saturday, appears at first sight to 
be composed principally of well-meant compliment, with just 
enough criticism to throw the compliment into relief. A second 
reading of it will, however, dispel this view, for the criticism 
contained in it is in reality somewhat keen. The writer has obvi- 
ously been much gratified with the reception which the great 
dramatic company, of which he is the soczétaire of oldest standing, 
received in England, and he is anxious, therefore, to say all the 
retty things he can about English actors and English audiences. 
Vhben he has to find fault, he does it under the guise of giving 
praise ; but, nevertheless, any one who takes sufficient interest in 
dramatic art to read what he says with a little care will see 
that in fact he does pass strictures of some severity on the Eng- 
lish acting of the present day. That his remarks are well worthy 
of attention it would be superfluous to say. M. Got is in the first 
rank of living actors, and anything which he says about dramatic 
art is sure to have much value. He may not be altogether 
right when discoursing of English acting, owing to imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language and with the history of 
the English stage; but he is almost certain to be to some extent 
right; and when he delicately but clearly hints that there are 
grave defects, it may be taken for granted that he is not speaking 
without good reason. 

The carefully worded sentences to which we refer are prefaced _ 
by some censure which certainly is outspoken enough, but which 
nevertheless demands but little attention as it relates not to 
acting, but to matters of detail connected with acting which 
are of no great moment to the playgoing public. M. Got is 
very angry at the miserable dressing-rooms which are thought 
good enough for English performers. He calls them “ black 
holes without ventilation on second floors below the stage.” 
There should, no doubt, be proper accommodation for actors 
and actresses ; but that is a matter of concern to them and not to 
the world at large, and, as M. Got himself admits, they may very 
well be left to settle this question with managers. If they do 
not object to robe and unrobe themselves in the neighbourhood 
of the drains, there is no occasion for the public to be- 
stir itself about their wrongs. Besides this grave fault in 
English theatres, M. Got has discovered another which certainly 
has not been suspected by the playgoers of the capital. The scenes 
at the metropolitan theatres are, it appears, shabby. “On the 
rising of the curtain,” he says, “ what strikes a French epectator 
in London is the aspect of the decorations, generally more the 
worse for wear than in Paris.” And he goes on to speak of the 
bad effect which is produced. This criticism is certainly a little 
astonishing. For sometime past great attention—too much atten- 
tion, as some think—has been given to scenery on the English 
stage, and it is certainly surprising to hear that plays are more 
shabbily mounted in London than in Paris. The reverse has often 
been stated, and nn with some truth. M. Got is surely wrong 
in this remark, which must have been hastily made, and was 
probably due to his recollection of some remarkable specimens 
of ancient painted canvas which were produced when he and his 
comrades appeared at the Gaiety. If, however, he makes the 
mistake of mentioning one matter which scarcely concerns the 
public and of finding fault somewhat needlessly, he speedily atones 
for his error by a series of graceful compliments. The distin- 
guished actors who came with him were, it seems, greatly pleased 
with what they saw on the English stage. They were a little 
surprised at first, the English way of rendering a play being 
so entirely different from the French; but, in the end, te ad- 
mired sincerely. M. Got himself went to a great many of the 
theatres, and mentions the principal actresses and actors whom 
he saw in a manner from which it may be inferred that he consi- 
dered some of them on a level with those of the first rank in Paris. 
What struck him most of all that he witnessed was clearly Miss 
Ellen Terry's performance of Ophelia ; but this was to be expected, 
for so accomplished a judge was little likely to fail in appreciating 
the beauty of an impersonation which was far beyond anything else 
to be seen in London. Another performance of a very different 
nature also struck M, Got. This was the representation of one 
of the characters in Drink by Mr. William Redmund, a young 
actor at present but little known. Possibly it will one day be 
pointed out how, when he was in an obscure position, his merits 
were at once perceived by the doyen of the Comédie Frangaise, 
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After this and more praise, and after some eful remarks con- 
cerning the intelligence of the public, especially the female part 
of it, and the fine eriticism of the press, come the gently worded 
but by no means insignificant strictures of which we have spoken. 
After stating that the French school may, perhaps, be liable to the 

of conventionality, and of producing a uniform level, M. 
Got states that at all events the result of the French method is an 
unquestionable ensemble, ‘‘ whereas the English manner, inspired 
by the individuality and ‘ self’ of each, necessarily conduces less to 

i le, and sometimes leaves isolated those of the actors whom 
their individuality brings from the first into prominence.” In other 
words, leading are often played without any regard to the 
general effect of the piece. There is no proportion, no harmony, 
and, though the “ individuality” of an actor may produce a dee 
impression, the play, as a whole, is given in an inadequate an 
unsatisfactory manner. Now, this censure of M. Get’s, though 
pronounced by him with every possible regard for the feelings of 
proverbially sensitive men, is in fact very severe, and, in spite of 
his euphemistic phraseology, it can be clearly seen that M. Got 
thas been keenly awake to the radical fault of the English 
stage. The harm which that fault has done and does to dramatic 
art it would be difficult to exaggerate. Nothing can be more 
destructive to a play than the fact that one or two performers are 
so much above the others that they concentrate all the attention 
of the audience on themselves, and that the rest are despised or 
ignored ; yet the practice of giving pieces in this painfully unequal 
manner prevails to a very great extent in London. It must be 
said that it is not the actors who are entirely to blame for it, 
anxious as they may be to assert their meritorious individualities. 
The public does all that it can to spoil them and to encourage their 
worst failing. For some strange reason English people are always 
a great deal too ready to look on a dramatic company as the ap- 
pendage of a popular actor or actress, and on plays asa means of en- 
abling a particular player to exhibit his or her powers. When the 
company of the Frangais, in all its strength, came over here the 
other day, society for some time persisted in regarding Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt as the great attraction, and probably would 
have done so to the end if foolish admirers had not succeeded in 
making their enthusiasm ridiculous. The notion of admiring a 
generally level and equal performance is one that the English 
playgoer grasps with extreme difficulty. There must always be a 

minent performer. When theatrical questions are discussed in 
England it is not usually the representation of a piece which is 
spoken of, but the merit of some special actor. Foreigners are 
sometimes much struck by this. A great French musician once 
remarked that English people, when talking of the opera, never 
said that they had seen the Favorita, or the Huguenots, or Don 
Giovanni, but always that they had seen Mario, or Titiens, or 


Faure. 

For a cardinal sin of the English stage, therefore, spectators are 
as much to blame as actors ; but, as often happens, people arediscon- 
tented at the evil which they themselves have helped to produce, 
and complaints of the want of ensemble in knglish theatrical 
representations have often been made. These have certainly pro- 
duced little effect as yet ; for plays are, as a general rule, very un- 
equally acted in London. Those who hope for a reform will not 
be displeased to find that the great French comedian has been 

illing to tell his English brethren, with all possible considera- 
tion for their feelings, that they may often represent plays in a 
wery faulty manner, and that they should think less about 
themselves and more about the pieces in which they appear. 
The other fault to which he refers is also a considerable one, but 
is by no means peculiar to actors, as those who follow loftier 
pursuits than that of acting are open toa similar reproach. This 
fault which M. Got, with much caution and circumlocution, in- 
sinuates rather than states, is that English players do not seem to 
have learnt the grammar of their art. They have never properly 
studied elocution and rhythm. After replying toan accusation which 
has been made against French actors of often singing rather than 

ing,and urging with much force that a measured style of de- 

tion is sometimes essential, he says :—“ One evening a fine op- 
portunity enabled me to hear close by and clearly understand the pure, 
eloquent, and harmonious voice of the illustrious Mr. Gladstone. 
What power—what charm! And what would your actors lose 
by pronouncing and modulating thus?” Clearly, in M. Got’s 
opinion, their elocution is decidedly faulty at present, and they 
wight well take lessons from distinguished orators. To a certain 
extent he is right, and the defects of which he speaks are not 
ifling. English actors of the present day do not give —— 
force to rhythm, as any one may perceive who goes to see a play 
of Shakspeare’s performed, and their elocution is frequently but 
indifferent. One reason for this, no doubt, is that there is no 
institution in England like the Conservatoire in Paris at which 
youthful students destined for the stage are carefully trained 
in the management of the voice, and in the delivery of classic 
verse and prose. From the most successful pupils of the Conservatoire 
the ranks of the Théatre Francais are recruited, and the clear pro- 
nunciation, admirable modulation of the voice, and stately decla- 
mation, for which the players at the classic theatre are famous 
are undoubtedly in ue to the systematic ag ren, Senge 
they have received in youth. The Conservatoire has ac- 
cused of producing conventionality and monotony; but, in spite of 
M. Got’s admission, there is no necessity to consider this charge, as 


@ glance at the nt —— the Théatre Francais will show 
how utterly unfounded it is. That the teaching of the Conserva- 


toire is of great value to French actors can hardly be disputed 


¥ any one who is aequainted with the French stage. To the 
nglish actor no such school is open. He must train himself 
as best he may, and cannot have his first efforts guided 
the best teachers of the day. Naturally, therefore, Engli 
elocution is inferior to French, and it should be added that, 
besides the want of proper instruction, there is another reason 
for this inferiority. The present rather slovenly way of speaking 
is due to the reaction against a bad school. Although there 
has been no Conservatoire in England, there has been a style 
of elocution which was little short of detestable. It produced 
the most abominable mouthing and harshness in tragedy and 
intolerable stiffness in comedy. After prevailing for long, it 
at last disappeared, and not unnaturally young actors who were 
anxious to avoid the pomposity of the old school went to the 
other extreme and became slipshod. Desirous, above all things, of 
being simple and natural, they overlooked the advantages of force, 
of precision, of declamatory power; and now many of them, clever 
as they are, would be greatly bewildered if they had to interpret 
a drama ofa high class. Fortunately, however, dramas of a high 
class are seldom written now, and English actors, therefore, are not 
put to tests under which they might possibly fail, The fault 
inted out by M. Got does not, therefore, happily do all the 
m which a French actor might naturally expect it to cause. 


FOREIGNERS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


EAN STANLEY, who is a man of purpose, has put forth 

another manifesto. It is anonymous, but one cannot fail to 
recognize the fine Roman hand. He seems determined that a 
monument—or, to use the language of a rival institution, a “ por- 
trait model ”—of Prince Louis Bonaparte shall be added to the 
attractions of his show. So much has been done of late years to 
deprive “ burial in Westminster Abbey” of the prestige which for 
a time attached to it, that a tablet or bust more or less can really 
signify very little. It might be so framed or designed as to include 
the names of the two unfortunate troopers who lost their lives at 
the same time as the Prince, and who might be commemorated 
like the Welshman who was Thynne’s coachman. This would 
satisfy Mr. Burt and Mr. Macdonald, but the chief difficulty would 
of course be to know where to stop. In going round the Abbey 
the visitors see in several places lists of the men killed in 
an action or on board a ship, and perhaps a comprehensive 
memorial to all who died in battle against the Zulus would 
best meet the exigencies of the case. The flaw in the two 
communications made to the Zimes was that, if they proved 
anything, they proved too much, The cases mentioned are 
those of foreign personages buried in the Abbey, not of personages 
buried elsewhere and commemorated in the Abbey, which is 
a very different thing; although, as we shall see presently, 
a good precedent might have been found for the erection of 
a@ monument to a foreign potentate not buried in the church. At 
the back of St. Anne’s Church, Soho, there is a tablet put up by 
Horace Walpole to Theodore, King of Corsica, and bearing the 
well-known epitaph in which fate is blamed for giving a crown 
but denying bread—a sentiment open to the obvious retort that 
fate deprived Theodore of both crown and food. ‘This was done in 
years before the discovery of Westminster Abbey as a universal 
sepulchre for celebrities ; before David Livingstone was laid beside 
the two watchmakers, and Lord Clyde beside ‘ Mr. J. Smith.” 
Nowadays Theodore would probably not have been allowed to 
starve, but would still more probably have had his monument in 
the Abbey. St. Paul’s is not allowed its share of the work, and 
does not adequately relieve the pressure on Westminster. But the 
distinction of burial in St. Paul’s has already become greater, as 
the company is so much more select. Mr. William Black’s famous 
proposal that the dead should retire from the Abbey by rotation 
showed the absurdity of the present system. Many foreigners have 
been buried in the Abbey, and among them many foreign princes, 
and the case of the Duke of Montpensier is only remarkable on 
account of the sumptuous, and indeed beautiful, monument by 
Westmacott, which marks his grave. The Funeral Book of the 
Abbey, quoted by Colonel Chester (Westminster Abbey Registers), 
says that he was first buried, May 1807, “in the vault in the 
north aisle of the Tombs in the Abbey ”; and that, in September, 
his body was removed “to Henry the 7th’s Chapel where the 
Duchess of Buckingham and her son stand in waxwork.” 

There is plenty of precedent for making Westminster Abbey a 
place to commemorate, as well as to bury, strangers in. The 
second person of private rank recorded to have been buried in 
the older church was that Geoffrey, of Manneville, or Mandeville, 
who was among the followers of William the Norman, and who 
gave to the Abbey the great estate of Hyde, of which parts still 
remain to the Dean and Chapter. One of the oldest monuments 
in the whole church is that of William de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, in St. Edmund’s Chapel. He was step-brother of Henry 
IIL., and was born, as his name signifies, at ane and died also 
abroad—namely, at Bayonne in 1296. His son made the tomb— 
which is beloved of heralds, and remarkable in the history of art 
for its enamelled ornaments. ‘The effigy itself is curious, for it is 
of oak covered with bronze in plates. The Earl is believed to re 
within the stone base of the monument. The Register, which 
commences in 1607, furnishes the names of something like a score 
of foreigners of all ranks interred here during the last three 
centuries, There are ambassadors, like Dorislaus, whose tragical 
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death at the Hague, when representing the Commonwealth, was | 
followed by his funeral in Henry VII.’s Chapel, a few months 
only after the execution of Charles I. Dorislaus was himself a 
Dutchman by birth. His body did not rest here long, but at the 
Restoration was removed to St. Margaret’s Churchyard. In 1710 
SS) eim, the ambassador from Prussia, and ten years later one 
“Don Hyacinth Borges Pereira de Castro,” the Portuguese 
ambassador, were likewise laid in the Abbey, as was also St. 
Evremond. Foreign divines, too, are to be found in plenty. 
Such wes Anthony Horneck, who, as her at the Savoy, 
attracted the crowds noticed by Evelyn. Such, too, were 
the ex-Capuchin De Breval and Isaac Casaubon. Nicholas 
Oudart, who was Latin Secretary to Charles II., should per- 
haps be mentioned in this connexion; but the greatest of the 
foreigners were soldiers. We have forgotten Field Marshal de la 
Rochefoucauld, who, after spending a lifetime in the English army, 
was buried here in 1739; but an unpleasant savour seems to 
attach itself to the name of Louis de Duras, Earl of Feversham, the 
victor of Sedgemoor. He was originally buried in the French 
chapel at the Savoy; but his remains, thirty years later, with 
those of his nephew, Armand de Bourbon, and a niece, Charlotte, 
were dhtetaesed and reburied “ in the north cross of the Abbey.” 
They were all Protestants,even Feversham, which may be one reason 
why he did not follow his master to exile at St. Germains. The 
next reign brought a large crop of foreigners to the Abbey. There, 
in 1709, was borne the body of the faithful Bentinck, whose name 
was the last word William III. was heard to utter. There are 
Schombergs and Nassaus and Auverquerques in the Tudor Chapel ; 
and among them a young Prince Eugéne of Savoy, not the hero, 
but his nephew, who died of small-pox while visiting England in 
1712. There are some Hanoverian names, too, a little later, the 
greatest of which is Handel. 

Royal and imperial foreigners have not been many. But there 
have been some of both kinds, and pretenders as well. It is not, 
strictly speaking, possible to identify with either class Theodore 
Paleologus, who, owing probably to his having held a military 
command under Lord St. John, was buried, in 1644, close to the 
monument of the St. John family. It does not seem to be very 
certain who this Paleologus was. Colonel Chester identifies him 
with the eldest son of Theodore Paleologus of Landulph in Corn- 
wall, whose well-known monument gives his pedigree back to 
Thomas Paleologus, brother of Constantine, the last Emperor of 
the East. But he was by birth an Englishman, and his mother's 
name was Mary Balls. We may perhaps reckon Prince 
— a foreigner, though he was nephew of Charles I. and 

e of Cumberland; but there can be no doubt about 
Marie Josephine Louise, the “ queen ” of Louis XVIII. She is de- 
scribed in the register as “ Reine de France et de Navarre,” 
and though Louis eventually reigned in France, she did not live 
to share his throne. The register further states that she “died 
at Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, the 15th of November, 1810, 
and was buried the 26th of the same month in King Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, aged 57 years.” According to the funeral book, 
quoted by Colonel Chester, the interment was intended to be only 
temporary, and in March 1811 her body was taken up and 
delivered to Mr. Martin, undertaker, “for the purpose of 
being removed to Sardinia.” She was of the present royal 
family of Italy. The temporary occupation like this of a grave 
in the Abbey, which for the purpose was used as neither more nor 
less than a mortuary, proves nothing, and can hardly be accounted 
as a burial; indeed, it is only referred to in the Dean’s second 
manifesto. The case of the Duke of Montpensier, who three years 
before Queen Marie had died at Salt Hill at the early age of thirty- 
two, and whose body, once laid in the chapel, has been suffered to 
remain there, has been made too much of as a precedent. The case 
most nearly in point is in reality that of General Paoli. Like Prince 
Louis Napoleon, he was a Romanist, and his body was buried, not 
in Westminster Abbey, but in the old cemetery at St. Pancras, 
like so many of his co-religionists. Sixty years after his death his 
bones were removed to Corsica; but Dr. Johnson and “ the Club” 
had taken care that he should not be forgotten in England, and 
soon after his death Flaxman’s bust was placed in the south aisle 
of the choir, where it still remains. Paoli was not, it is true, a 
king, or even an emperor; but he was President of the Republic 
of his native island, and, on the whole, if the advocates of the 
present scheme want a sound example, one which is so far 
unique in the Abbey, and yet one which will bear the 
most hostile examination, here it is. It is absurd to use 
the name of the Duke of Montpensier, who was actually 
buried in the Abbey, who was not in any way a pretender, who 
was but remotely related, at the time of his death, to any real or 
nominal King of France, and whose body still remains where it 
was laid. The Prince of the Bonaparte family is buried at 
Chiselhurst in a Roman Catholic cemetery, as Paoli was buried at 
St. Pancras ; his body may hereafter be removed, as that of Paoli 
has been, to his native land; he had friends, and was esteemed by 
many who never saw him, in England, as was Paoli. But if the 
proposal, which the Dean seems to support, of erecting a monu- 
ment to him in the Abbey is ever carried out, it will give future 
writers on the sentimental and romantic as; of Westminster a 
new and curious text. Had Paoli continued for a little while 
longer Governor of Corsica, the first Bonaparte could not have been 
born a Frenchman, even in name. The dfather of the 
deceased Prince was actually, in a sense, the subject of Paoli. And 
yet after the lapse of a century from the birth of Louis Bona- 


— afterwards King of Holland, Prince Louis's grandfather, the 
t precedent for the erection of a monument to the grandson ig 
found in the case of a general who, had he succeeded, would have 
prevented all connexion between the destinies of France and of 
Corsica. Such is, once more, the irony of history. 


A SPY IN THE PUBLIC OFFICES, 


_— editors of newspapers are probably accustomed to being 
waited on by shabby persons who want to dispose of secret 
information. As a rule the information is worthless, the editor is 
no gobemouche, and the shabby person is sent away without the 
“ consideration” for which he wishes to barter his news. One 
evening in the summer of 1878 a man came to the office of the 
Globe with a piece of news which was very important indeed, 
nothing less than a summary of the arrangement just concluded 
between England and Russia. We can all remember how the 
patriotic journal found room and a special edition for this intelli~ 
gence, how no one believed it, how it was repeated in a “ letter- 
from Russia” by another patriotic print, how Lord Salisbury 
declared the story to be “ unworthy of confidence,” and how, last 
of all, the Globe published something very like the full text of the 
document. Then there was a week of suspicion, Russian spies. 
were looked for in all directions, and Mr. Marvin, a casual 
“ writer ” at tenpence an hour, proved to be the ingenious person 
who had read and made a note of the diplomatic secret. 

Mr. Marvin, “ late of Russia,” and “ member of the Society for 
the Development of the Science of Education,” has seen a gook 
deal of the world and of the English public offices. He 
now gives to the inhabitants of the former some information about 
the inmates of the latter (Our Public Offices. 8. Tinsley & Co.) 
It is an age of revelations, and we must take Mr. Marvin's for 
what they are worth. Every line of his book stamps him as a 
person in whom it would be silly to place confidence, and he 
candidly admits that he resolved to sell any marketable informa- 
tion he might acquire in the performance of his duties. His 
book is chiefly noteworthy for two reasons. First, his experience 
demonstrates the enormous carelessness which must have prevailed 
at the Foreign Office before an important treaty could be handed 
over to the “ Uncovenanted mercies ” of a casual copyist. Secondly, 
his narrative is to a certain extent a practical refutation of some 
of the conclusions which he draws as to the value of education and 
of what he calls “ Barnacles.” Mr. Marvin is now a pressman, it. 
seems, and “ proud of the title.” He has Dickens at his finger 
ends, which is almost all the education that many members of 
his class seem to possess. It will therefore be understood that by 
“ Barnacles” Mr. Marvin means members of the Civil Service— 
that is, people who treated him, he confesses, as if he had been a 
gentleman, It is worth noticing, by the way, that some indiscreet. 
member of the Foreign Office actually congratulated himself on 
Mr. Marvin's presence there as a writer, because Mr. Marvin was: 
a gentleman. Perhaps it was through this misconception that the 
Office entrusted him with the secret memorandum. 

The method by which the country gets her writers at tenpence 
an hour is probably little understood by the public. Mr. Marvin, 
in his autobiographical sketch, explains the process with perfect. 
lucidity. The candidates have to give some account of their past 
history, and Mr. Marvin seems in doubt as to whether the Com- 
missioners “should pry so deeply into the antecedents of men 
whom they hire to do casual work at tenpence an hour.” As the 
“casual work” sometimes includes the chance of inspecting docu- 
ments at the Foreign Office, we might imagine that the Commis- 
sioners could hardly be too careful. The entrance fexamination 
merely tests the handwriting, the spelling, the power of decipher- 
ing manuscripts, and the arithmetical accomplishments of the 
candidates. When that “ordeal” is passed, the successful writer 
is tossed about from department to department, as his services: 
chance to be needed. Mr. Marvin went first to the Custom House, 
which he describes in the usual style of third-hand Dickens. He 
“added up small entries in a number of export return books, 
and transferred the totals into fresh ones for other departments.” 
He avers that the officials are extremely lazy, and that a City 
bookmaker, with three juniors, could do, for 700/. or 800/. a year, 
the work performed by thirteen men at a cost of 2,500/. per 
annum. Here, as everywhere, Mr. Marvin is angry because: 
“ Barnacles ” seem to do no more work than casual writers, while 
writers cannot develop into “ Barnacles.” And he is especially 
angry, not without cause, because Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Commission: 
turned adrift men who knew their duties, and let in, by competi~ 
tive examinations, a crowd of boys fresh from school, The exami- 
nation system is an overworked hobby, of which the world is. 
becoming weary. There remains this much to be said in its 
favour, that it may or should help to secure educated officials, 
and that education has its own moral traditions and social 
influences, which may be absolutely wanting in men who can 
only write distinct hands and do sums with rapidity. The ethical 
code of Mr. Marvin was so remarkable that it does not incline 
us to re confidence in persons educated solely on Pick= 
wick and Little Dorrit. The same answer will always be ready 
when people like Mr. Marvin attack the gigantic salaries and the 
brief hours of work allotted to clerks in the Foreign Office. It is 
n there to secure absolute secresy, and that has 
been done by appointing educated gentlemen, whose labours: 
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are often serious enough, and whose salaries can only 


officials, however indolent, an irresponsible and irrepressible person 


seem “ bloated” to writers at tenpence an hour. On this subject like Mr. Marvin. Even if reputable prints were closed against 


Mr. Marvin's wisdom induces him to write, “I myself believe that 
if the Foreign Office concern was farmed out to a City contractor, 
the whole business of the place might be done with one-third the 
staff, at one-sixth the cost, and society would then, in all pro- 
bability, be set free from the insufferable presence of Poodle, 
Fitznoodle, and other amiable but expensive members of the 
widely diffused Barnacle Family.” Mr. Marvin’s imagination sees 
“ Poodle and Noodle” oecupying the hours before noon in making 
“ fashionable calls,” which speaks volumes for the early habits of 
society. It is supertiuous to remark that City contractors are just 
as fond of early news as patriotic editors, and that speculative 
spies, whether traders or penny-a-liners, are therefore out of place 


at the Foreign Office. . 

That department was the last in which Mr. Marvin shone as a 
writer. He scribbled, loafed, and read the newspapers at Somerset 
House and at the Post Office. There he found “a superior set of 
men,” which he partly attributes to the glorious traditions of Mr. 
Edmund Yates and Mr. Anthony Trollope. He returned to the 
‘Custom-House, and he thought of setting up as a Professor 
of “ Linguistry,” and had even printed his prospectus, 
when a grateful country called him to the Foreign Office. 
Here, “when not copying a Queen’s letter, or packing up 
shipwreck medals, I could bury myself behind the Moscovshi 
Vedomosti, or collect data from secret and confidential documents.” 
Mr. Marvin gives many curious notes, thus honestly obtained, 
which would be worth quite half-a-crown each as “ paragraphs” 
in a certain class of journal. Ultimately, as he saw no chance of 
becoming a “ Barnacle” himself, “I resolved to place upon the 
amarket every piece of information that chance threw into my way. 
iI made a reservation only when I was asked to maintain silence 
«+... or when I saw that a disclosure would be attended with 
evil results.” He now wonders at his own moderation, and that 
he did not “ avail himself more fully of the opportunities thrust 
violently in my way.” That there is some truth in these confes- 
sions, results prove to demonstration. It seems plain that 
Officials in whom custom and honourable traditions have made 
seeresy habitual expect the same reticence from chance writers. 
The most obvious conclusion is that there should be no such people 
as chance writers at all, especially in departments like the Foreign 
Office. The wisdom of selecting a man who had passed several 
years in Russia is really marvellous. Mr. Marvin, as he declares, 
is a thorough patriot ys he makes this an excuse for his 
<onduct), but he might, for anything that anybody could tell, have 
been the Russian spy of fiction. 

We need not repeat Mr. Marvin's account of the way in which 
he became possessed of the text which he published in the Globe. 
He says that he had to read it in the course of his duties, and that 
he “ Stokes’ed it,” or committed it to memory on the system of the 
ingenious Mr. Stokes. He also “ Stokes’ed a secret treaty,” so 
he says, which he has not yet divulged. The inference is that 
the secret treaty is not worth any editor’s money. As to the 
motives which induced Mr. Marvin to throw his information “on 
the market” he gives several, from which we may choose at 
sam ee In the tirst place, he was determined to punish the 

oreign Office for giving him no chance to rise in the service. 


Next he hated Count Schouvaloff, because the Count is the foe of | 
This reason is the more remarkable as the Count was | 


su’ , at first, to have arranged the disclosure him- 
a a Mr. Marvin's feelings as a patriot were shocked 
by the surrender of Batoum. “I said it was a disgrace 
that Kars and Batoum should be handed over to Russia to 
be dealt with like Poland had been.” His manly indigna- 
tion rose superior to grammar. “I said to myself, the docu- 
ment deserves exposure.” Next, Mr. Marvin fancied that the 
document was to 1] to the newspapers on the following 
day. “I said to myself, if the Government has a right to give a 
State document to the Times to-morrow, I have a right to give a 
‘summary to the Globe over-night. The appearance of the docu- 
ment a few hours in advance can surely do no harm.” Thus the 
patriotic revenge, and noble hatred of Count Schouvaloff have dis- 
ap Mr. Marvin now justifies himself by a curious con- 
<eption as to his “right” in a State document, and his belief in 
his own harmlesness. Last of all, “ out of gratitude” he resolved 
to give (for a consideration) the document to the Globe, which 

already employed him. No man ever acted on more noble 
motives than Marvin, as with revenge, gratitude, love of freedom 
and of the “ Gallant Lazis,” hatred of the Foreign Office, of Count 
Schouvaloff, and of Barnacles in his heart, he marched down the 
Strand, and sold his employers. We almost forgot to mention that 
he had almost as many motives for making his second disclosure. 
One was righteous indignation against Lord Salisbury, another 
‘was the desire “to retrieve my reputation as a contributor of 

t is a delight i to keep “contributors of 
reliable news ” in the public offices ee the Pablie expense. A 
spirited press with the Globe's notions of honour might resist an 
attempt to abolish a system which conduces to that publicity whic 
all should desire. Yet though we do not often agree with Mr. 
Marvin, whose whole theory of life and duty is startling in its 
freshness, we be at one with him ror once. “The Writer 
—, he says, “rests entirely on the false assumption that me- 

ieal routine can be separated from mental responsibility in a 


public office.” Any system is condemned which introduces among , ha 


stolen intelligence, there are disreputable prints enough to open 
their columns to social or political informers. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT TAUNTON. 


Fee year the Archeological Institute visited Northampton- 
shire for a second time; this year it has paid a second—or, 
if Bristol may be legitimately regarded as within its limits, a 
third—visit to the county of Somerset. In neither case has there 
been any going over of old ground, or rehandling of subjects 
already treated of. As Mr. Freeman pointed out in his inaugural 
address as President of the Historical section, the differences 
in each case between the earlier and later places of meeting—be- 
tween Peterborough and Northampton, and between Bath and 
Taunton—both in position and character, are so great as to render 
the second centres, for the purposes of the Institute, an untrodden 
field. Both Bath and Peterborough are border cities, lying on the 
very verge of their respective counties, with the historic life of 
which they have only a feeble connexion; while Northampton 
and Taunton occupy a more central position, and, with all their 
points of marked contrast, are each intimately bound up with 
the county as a county, with an individual history and a 
continuous life. In each case, also, the former place of meet- 
ing was an ecclesiastical, the second a civil, centre. The great 
abbeys of Bath and Peterborough overshadow all around them, 
at least in medieval times, and supply the ruling idea to an 
archeological meeting held beneath their walls. At Taunton this 
year, as at Northampton last year, the chief interest is political 
rather than religious; circling round battles and sieges, par- 
liaments and popular assemblies, and illustrating the various 
great epochs in our national history by which England has grown 
into what it is. The result has, in both instances, proved the 
wisdom of the choice. The meeting at Taunton which has just 
concluded was a still more marked success than the very suc- 
cessful meeting held last year at Northampton. For the 
interest of the places visited, the excellence of the pa 
and lectures produced, the number and character of those 
who took part in the week’s proceedings, and the reception 
afforded to the body by the Corporation oak baad inhabitants of 
Taunton and the gentry of the county, the Taunton meeting of 
1879 may rank with the very best the Institute has ever held. 
The arrangements also were generally excellent, and reflect great 
credit on Mr. Albert Hartshorne, the secretary, and the staff who 
worked under him. 

This year the Institute has been virtually the guest of the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society, by whom it was officially 
invited to Taunton, and who put at its disposal for the purpose of 
its meetings the Castle Hall and adjacent buildings, of which that 
Society has recently become the possessor by purchase. An archs- 
ological body could not have been more fittingly housed than in 
this historic building, which, in spite of the neglect of a 

enerations and the base uses to which it has been put, still, as 
Mtr. Hunt showed in his clear and able lecture on Tuesday, re- 
tains enough of its original arrangement and buildings to recall the 
time when, at the beginning of the eighth century, Ine of Wessex, 
pushing forward his frontier, founded it as the stronghold of his 
newly-won land between the Parrett and the Tone, and when in 
722 his Queen Aithelburga burnt down the fortress her husband 
set up, but which the rebellious Aithelings were holding against 
their sovereign, and when the Norman Bishops of Winchester, to 
which see the manor had been given by .2thelward, raised on the 
site their strong stone castle, the walls of which with their pi'a:- 
ter buttresses are still to be traced on the north front of the hall. 
Later on Edwardian prelates built the gate-houses, curtain walls, 
and towers, and Bishop Langton in the last years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury renovated the whole, just before it was seized and held by the 
Cornish insurgents whom Perkin Warbeck had gathered round his 
standard ; and Bishop Horne in the early days of Elizabeth erected 
his huge ill-shapen hall on the site of the more graceful fourteenth- 
century building—that hall which was the scene of the judicial 
massacre of Jetireys’s ‘‘ Bloody Assize,” and where last Thursday 
Mr. Freeman appropriately recalled the glories of the heroic de- 
fence of the castle and town by Admiral Blake, himself a Bridg- 
water man, against the royal forces under the brutal Goring in 
1645, in which “ somewhat like the defender of a free city, de- 
fending a town which had a character and interest of its own, he 
was the leader of burghers who knew for what they were fighting, 
and whose hearts were thoroughly in the cause.” On no occasion 
during its five-and-thirty years’ career has the Institute found 
nobler and more appropriate lodgment. We hope that Lincoln Castle, 
which recent changes have left temporarily tenantless, will be 
allowed to offer a similar welcome to the archeologists in 1880. 

Nor was it in Taunton alone that this cordial reception was 
extended to the Institute. In whichever direction it turned its 
steps, the owners of the great historic houses of the county opened 
their doors to the members, and not only gave them free access to 
every object of interest, within or around their walls, but pro- 
vided most bountifully for their refreshment. This, we venture 
to think, is a not unmixed benefit. It may Fg a a after 
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ving eaten of their bread to lift up against such 
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bounteous entertainers, At the same time the Institute certainly 
loses caste if it comes to be regarded too much as a luncheon- 
eating body; while the time spent in these hospitable receptions 
could be much better devoted to the real object of the gathering 
—archeological research. We venture to think that the plan 
adopted last year at Northampton was the preferable one, and that 
if say houses are visited it should be as Althorp, and Castle 
Ashby, and Burleigh were visited then, simply for their archzeo- 
logical and architectural interest, the necessary midday refresh- 
ments being provided at the members’ own expense. This plan 
would also have the advantage of shaking off some of the less 
desirable attendants at these meetings, to whom a lunch at a great 
house is the chief attraction in an excursion, who are the first to sit 
down and the last to rise, regardless of the hungry ones who 
stand patiently waiting their turn. 

The expeditions were well arranged, and included many places 
of high interest and attractiveness, Perhaps the most notable of 
these, certainly the newest to the members of the Institute, was 
that to the lovely and well preserved little Cistercian abbey of Old 
Cleeve, almost unknown to the archeological world till Mr. Mack- 
enzie Walcott, better employed in unearthing the remains of 
monastic houses than in writing their history, superintended the 
investigation of the site set on foot by the liberality of 
Mr. Luttrell, and published its results. Passing under a tall-gabled 
gate-house of the time of Richard II., bearing the ambiguous motto, 
depending for its sense on the position of a non-existent comma, 


Porta patens esto nulli claudaris honesto, 


and crossing the bridge over the little crystal stream which turned 
the Abbey mill, the cloistered enclosure is entered, with the beauti- 
ful Early English door, and unglazed side windows of the Chapter 
House facing us, and the slype and calefactory beyond, to our 
right the Refectory, and to our left the western alley, divided into 
carols for study, with richly traceried Perpendicular windows. 
The Early English dormitory, and Late Perpendicular refectory, 
with their adjuncts, to the east and south of the green cloister 
garth, would require but a small outlay to fit them for their original 
purpose. A comparison of these two buildings, and the position 
and character of the latter, will show how much the Cistercian 
body had declined from the original strictness of their rule. The un- 
glazed and shutterless lancet windows of the dormitory, where 
the brethren must have slept almost in the open air, contrast 
strangely with the sumptuous refectory, with its rich traceried 
windows, its magnificent timber roof and capacious fireplace, 
with a painting of the Crucifixion covering the wall behind 
the dais, It is at first perplexing to find a Cistercian refectory 
occupying the place of a Benedictine refectory, parallel to 
the church on the south side of the cloister, instead of, as usual, 
at right angles to it; but recent investigations have laid bare the 
tile pavement of the original refectory, rich in the heraldic bearings 
of the Clares, and the King of the Romans, in its normal place. 
The foundations of the church, which, before the recent excavations, 
were entirely concealed by stables and pigsties and a mass of farm 
refuse as foul as that recently noticed by usat St. Leonard’s, Stam- 
ford, have been completely laid bare, and present an interest- 
ing example of the purest Cistercian type, with a very short 
square-ended presbytery, and pair of quadrangular chapels opening 
out of each of the transepts. The foundations of the massive 
stone screens which enclosed the ritual choir, projecting one bay 
beyond the crossing, and the west wall of the rood screen, can 
still be traced. The bases of several of the cylindrical nave-piers 
with one or two courses of their shafts, and several patches of 
rich encaustic tiles, break the greensward, and are carefully pro- 
tected from the effects of the weather by glass. Itis to be 
wished that every monastic ruin had such a caretaker as Mr. 
Luttrell. The architecture of this church recalls that of the 
almost contemporaneous Cistercian Abbey of Louth Park, in 
Lincolnshire, the remains of which were partially unearthed, at 
the cost of the proprietor, Mr. W. Allison, a few years since, pre- 
paratory to the visit of the Diocesan Architectural Society. No 

ater attraction could be offered to the members of the Archao- 
ogical Institute in their projected visit to Lincolnshire than that 
which would be furrished by the completion of this excellent 
work under efficient superintendence. 

Hardly inferior in interest to Cleeve Abbey are theremains of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Muchelney (the “ Muckle Eye,” or great island, 
rising from the marshes of Athelney, famous in the history of 
Alfred), founded by Athelstan in 939. Before the excavations lately 
carried out by the Somersetshire Society, at the cost of Mr. Walter 
Long of Preshaw, nothing of this Abbey was visible but the 
abbot’s house (pronounced by Mr. Parker to be “a fine example 
of a small house of a man of rank of the end of the fifteenth 
century”), and part of the south walk of the cloister. A discreet 
use of the pickaxe and shovel has now revealed the whole ichno- 
graphy of a grand cruciform church, measuring 173 feet by 
52, with a nave of eleven bays, and an apsidal Norman choir 
of five bays, ending originally in an almost circular Lady chapel 
bearing a curious resemblance to Becket’s Crown at Canterbury 
Cathedral, which, according to the fashion of the day, gave place 
in Decorated times to an eastern limb, square in ground-plan 
and of much greater length. The fragments of window tracery lying 
about show that this addition must have been of exquisite style 
and design. These two abbey churches, rased to the very founda- 
tions, make us sigh to think of the vast architectural wealth of 
which the great religious revolution of the sixteenth century has 


robbed us. The same day that the Institute visited Cleeve took it | 


also to Dunster Castle, the “ Alnwick of the South,” crowning its 


richly wooded hill, looking across the Bristol Channel to the 
Welsh mountains, with a group of towers of unusual pict ue- 
ness of outline. We know few things more pod ar 
the little town with its quaint old houses and a gabled market- 
house, most tempting to the sketcher, nestling securely at 
its toot, and its grand church, like Arundel, half monastic, half 
parochial, but where, by a happier fortune, the owner proves 
is proprietorship by the loving care he evidences for his pro- 
perty; and though the old arrangement is still in the main 
undisturbed, and the eastern limb is divided off, and the parochial 
altar stands under the crossing, the chancel has been beautifully re- 
novated and is used for a daily parish service. Mr. Luttrell deserves 
sincere thanks for the thoroughly conservative restoration of this 
most curious church, ably carried out by Mr. Street. Another 
excursion carried the ‘Rsckeclaghate to the grandly situated British 
earthwork of Castle Neroche, with its truly magnificent prospect, 
the plan and meaning of which were ably set forth by Prebendary 
Scarth, who raised an indignant, and we trust not idle, protest 
against the barbarism that is carting away this great historic work 
to mend the roads. The scene of another excursion was the classic 
ground of the Quantock Hills, with Nether Stowey, Alfoxton, Kilve, 
and St. Audries, so rich in memories of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
whose “airy ridge” and “sylvan courts” saw the birth of the 
“Ancient Mariner,” “Christabel,” as well as of “ We are Seven,” 
and many of the late Laureate’s best known “ Lyrical Ballads.” Here 
archeology was represented by the noble but terribly over-restored 
Norman’ church of Stoke Courcy and the fragment of its castle, 
the wondrously tall church ot Cannington, and the delicious 
old Manor-Houses of Blackmoor and Doddington, the former pre- 
serving its domestic chapel, with the usual two-storied arrange- 
ment at the west end, almost untouched. It was aday much to 
be remembered. We can but mention the visits to Martock with its 
glorious church, one of the noblest of the Perpendicular churches of 
Somerset, and the lovely and little altered Decorated hall of its 
Manor-House; to Montacute, with its stirring historic memories, the 
many-windowed fronts of its Manor-House, its much over-restored, 
but still most interesting, church, and the delicious fragment of the 
quadrangle of its Priory, like a bit of AllSouls’ or some other college 
transplanted from Oxford to the South-West ; and thence to the 
very remarkable cruciform church of Stoke-sub-Hamdon, showing 
something of every style in its most characteristic form, and full 
of odd surprises and archeological puzzles, with the well-known 
camp which crowns the hill above it ; and—to wind up a catalo 
of more thar usual attractiveness—to Wells and Glastonbury. To 
include these last-named places, so overwhelmingly rich in archi- 
tectural and historic interest, at the end of a crowded programme 
we consider a decided mistake. Wells and Glastonbury might 
each well occupy more than a day, and to attempt to “do” both 
in what was left of a single day, after two long journeys, could 
only end in hurry, confusion, and disappointment. The day, we 
hope, is not far distant when Wells will be the centre of the In- 
stitute’s annual meeting. 

Delightful as these excursions were, that which specially 
characterized the Taunton meeting above other similar gatherings, 
and made the excursions so instructive, was the singular excellence of 
the lectures and papers. The key-note given by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in his opening address as President of the meeting—am 
almost faultless model of what such addresses should be, neither too 
long nor too learned for his mixed audience, touching lightly and 

efully on the chief teachings of archeology, and the t 

“ historic cycles,” as he termed them, of Arthur, of Alfred, and of 
Monmouth, by which the county of Somerset has been illustrated — 
was ably maintained throughout. Whether we were listening to 
Mr. G. T. Clark expounding on the Mound of Dunster the leading 
principles of medizeval castle-building and the history of the 
fortress, or to Prebendary Scarth describing the traces of Roman 
occupation in Somerset, and showing the meaning of the earth- 
works at Castle Neroche and Ham Hill, or to Mr. Fairless Barber 
repeopling the ruins of Cleeve Abbey with a Cistercian brother- 
hood, or to Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in the hall of Dunster Castle, 
tracing the fortunes of the Mohuns and the Luttrells, we felt that 
in each case we were sitting at the feet of a master of his subject. 
The chief place, however, was naturally occupied by Mr. E, A. 
Freeman, whose reappearance at tlie Institute meetings, after his 
long indisposition, was a matter of general congratulation. His 
principal effort was in the address delivered as Chairman of the 
Historical Section, on the history of Somerset, in which with 
admirable discrimination he contrasted Northamptonshire, the 
place of the Institute’s last meeting, with—we must not say 
Somersetshire, but, the county of Somerset. He made us see how 
the one was a portion of English territory sheared off, for adminis- 
trative convenience, taking its name from that which was consti- 
tuted its chief town—“a <n modern department, a 
shire in the literal sense,” without any history of its own; while 
the other, “ the land of the Sumorsaetas,” was no shire, but one af 
the primeval districts of which England was made up, and older 
than England itself, “‘an immemorial gau,” bearing the name not 
of any one town, because there was no one town of predominant 
importance in it, but of a people, of a tribe, with a history of its 
own, “ which is part of the growth of England only by being the 

rowth of one of those smaller settlements by whose union 
tc was to be made.” He showed how the characteristic 
difierence of the two counties was maintained in the historic 
memories, whether political, military, or religious, by which they 
were respectively enriched, and how impossible it was that the 
events of which the one was the scene could have happened in the 
other. We can barely mention Mz, Freeman's other addresses 
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—that at Dunster Church, in which he made the least in- 
structed see and feel the meaning of its singular arrangement as 
two churches under one roof; those at Stoke Courcy, Mar- 
tock, and Staple Fitzpain, where he expounded the leading 
characteristics of Somerset church architecture, in its windows, 
timber roofs, and unrivalled Perpendicular towers; and espe- 
cially that delivered at ‘Montacute, beneath the shadow of the 
“ Mons acutus,” on the top of which was found “the Holy Cross,” 
transferred by Tofig, Canute’s “Stallere,” to Waltham, which 
gave the battle-cry to England on the field of Senlac—the scene 
of the last struggle made by Englishmen against the Norman 
invaders, when the men of Devon and Somerset were crushed 
by the Conqueror; and, in its vanished Norman castle, “ the den 
of the insatiable plunderer,” its parish church, Cluniac priory, 
and its Manor-House, built by the patriot Sir Richard Phelips, 
presenting in one glance “ the whole  rsrewed of Montacute, and in 
that, in brief, the whole history of England.” Mr. Freeman's dis- 
course at Wells on Monday we did not hear. It was perhaps 
fortunate for the author of a paper on the occupation of Taunton by 
the British, read on Tuesday evening, that Mr. Freeman was 
absent on that occasion. The undoubting acceptance of the old 
exploded tales of the Druids and other historical myths, and the 
boldness with which local names were tortured into evidence of the 
author's position, would infallibly have brought down on his head 
a still more withering rebuke than that which visited another 
local antiquary, who was guilty of placing Bishop de Blois before 
Bishop Gitfard. As it was, the language used by one auditor 
—who characterized the paper as “the most undiluted nonsense 
he had heard for some time ”—as well as by others, was so strong 
as to elicit some deprecatory words from the chairman, Sir Charles 
Anderson, who expressed a hope that such remarks were to be 
taken “in a Pickwickian sense.” The discussion was one of the 
most animated and amusing, and, we may add, not the least useful, 
of the whole Congress. 


DORAT. 


A= who know anything of the French literature of the last 
century know that the philosophical church was not much 
more tolerant of dissenters and free lances than the elder and 
more august institution. Those who were not sealed of the tribe 
of Frangois-Marie had to lay their account for a good deal of 
detraction, a vast amount of sneering, and occasionally some 
virtuous indignation, which at this distance of time seems to us 
not a little ridiculous. Among the men of letters who refused to 
be ranked among the phtlosophes was the pleasant versifier whose 
name stands at the head of this article. Dorat, though by no 
means a man of strait-laced morality, and not inclined to be 
violently orthodox, was too easy-going, too little given to thinking 
on serious subjects, and at the same time, we =e — say, 
too sensible to join the army of the enemies of L’Infame. He 
did more than keep aloof from them ; he occasionally presumed 
to attack them; and he had his reward. It became the fashion 
to sneer at him asa literary trifler. Lebrun, the best represen- 
tative of Pindar which eighteenth-century France could lay its 
hands on, called him “ Le ver luisant du Parnasse.” Galiani, the 
wittiest and wickedest of all the philosophic tribe, remarked of 
his charmingly illustrated books, “ Ce poéte se sauve du naufrage 
de planche en planche.” Grimm, or some one of Grimm’s con- 
tributors, informed him that he was “a canary.” Dorat did not 
trouble himself much about these assaults ; and, in his “ Epitre 
aux grands hommes des coteries,” showed himself to be possessed 
of good wit and of better sense than his enemies. The opening 
lines are worth quoting :— 

Ecoutez-moi, mes chers amis, 

Je n’aurai pas le ton sévére. 

Soyez (si cela peut vous plaire) 

Lumineux, profonds, érudits. 

Régnez par vos calculs hardis 

Sur la peuplade littéraire. 

De Pétersbourg jusqu’’ Paris 

Tendez le filet salutaire 

Ou vont se prendre les esprits. 

Que la clarté se développe 

Avec chacun de vos pamphlets, 

Qu’elle étonne par ses retlets 

‘Tous les aveugles de l'Europe. 

Faites galoper vos agens, 

Extirpez les erreurs funestes ; 

Mais, pour Dieu, soyez bonnes gens 

Et si vous pouvez, plus modestes, uP: 


It would not be easy to hit off the pretentions, the fussiness, and 
the foibles of the missionary philosophers with, as Cowley some- 
where says, “a more gentlemanlike correction.” 

Claude Joseph Dorat was born in 1734 and died in 1780. He 
belongéd to a family of some position and wealth, and expressly 
disclaimed descent from his quasi-namesake, the teacher and 
member of the Pitiade. After trying the Bar, and serving for 
some time as a mousquetaire, he betook himself definitely to lite- 
rature, and made even his enemies confess that he at least pos- 
sessed industry. Although he died a comparatively young man, 
his works fill twenty volumes, containing examples of almost 
every style of literature that the time admired. He began, of 
course, with tragedy, and the collaboration of Crébillon the 
elder did not save Zulica from qualified damnation. Dorat, how- 
ever, was not in the least di —discouragement, indeed, 


seems to have been an unknown feeling with him—and during his 
life he produced a baker's dozen of tragedies and comedies, into 
which the inquisitive may be earnestly dissuaded from looking. But 
he was very far from confining himself to the drama, and indeed 
if he had done so, he would not be worth writing about. Nor do 
his prose efforts (romances sometimes in the fairy style of the 
powers Crébillon, and sometimes made up of long chains of 
etters) deserve much more attention. Les Sacrifices de Tamour, 
Les malheurs de Uinconstance, Volsidor et Zulmrane, are hardly 
worth turning over, even for the sake of their illustrations, 
by which, according to Galiani’s spiteful but appropriate pun, 
Dorat’s books are generally saved. His real forte os in the 
direction of light try of the kind which Voltaire had 
made fashionable, with an occasional echo of Chaulieu and his 
followers, or even of older work, Dorat’s ial mania was 
the epistle. There is hardly any end to his verse letters. Some- 
times they bind themselves up in bundles as in the case of a 
deplorable “ Chanoinesse de Lisbon.” More often they are de- 
tached, and of these detached epistles the number and the subjects 
are infinite. Dorat and Mr. Toots would have entertained a 
sincere sympathy for one another. The poet sends epistles to 
Voltaire, to [lume, to every noteworthy personage of his time ; 
he writes “to an atheist,’ “to a comet,” “A la raison d’un 
homme qui n’en a Had it occurred to him he would cer- 
tainly have written an epistle to things in general. Besides these 
Epitres he has odes, epigrams, songs, fables, verse-—tales and every 
conceivable variety of occasional poetry. His fortune, which was 
fair, enabled him to bring out his a delightfully coquettish 
dress, and upon the illustrations of one alone he is said to have spent 
thirty thousand livres. The titles correspond to the dress. Les 
Buisers is indeed borrowed as well as its contents; but Mes 
Fantaisics, Mes Nouveaux Torts, and so forth, are more original, 
and in their way not less pleasing. Unfortunately for Dorat the 
sale of his books by no means recompensed him for these extra- 
vagances, and for the similar but still more costly fancy which he 
had for gorgeously equipping his worthless plays. He got rid of 
most of his fortune, though it does not appear that he was ever in 
uncomfortably embarrassed circumstances. At last, and before 
very long, it was time to die. He was warned of his danger and 
proceeded to make preparations for it in a style which, from all 
that we hear of him, seems to have about it less bravado than 
childish whimsicality. He had his hair dressed and powdered, 
arrayed himself fully, and shortly after expired upon a sofa “en 
corrigeant une épreuve.” Of all the queer variations of “ Meum 
est propositum ” that are on record, certainly this is the queerest. 
We do not think that literary men of twenty years’ standi 
usually regard the correction of proofs as an ideally delightful 
employment. 

t will be sufficiently obvious from what has been already said 
that Dorat can only be enjoyed by persons of a certain amgpaares 
of taste, and by those persons only when they are in the m 
If Dresden china, minuets, powder, and so forth, are distasteful, 
Dorat will be distasteful too. If they are not distasteful, Dorat 
will be able to supply very appropriate music to accompany the 
entertainment. He is absolutely destitute of passion; indeed, it 
may be said that he does not even attempt it. One of his best 
things is a letter to a young Jady—“Qui me proposait d’aller 
passer un mois avec elle”—and who seems to have been senti- 
mental enough to recommend the country for the place of the joint 
sojourn. Dorat suggests the disadvantages of the pr ing in 
language which Céliméne, under similar circumstances, would 
have been thankful for. But while there is thus no passion in 
him, and hardly any sentiment, he has not a few compensations. 
He is invariably good-humoured; rarely cynical in his good- 
humour; and though he sometimes tried hard to attain to the 
fashionable indecency, it evidently did not come naturally to him. 
His best verse, too, is extraordinarily light and sparkling. The 
following short piece is remarkable for the manner in which the 
short verses catch up and, so to speak, return the quick music of 
the song. In this French lyric poetry is apt to fail, the grave 
harmony of the Alexandrine haying so deeply stamped itself upon 
= whole prosody of the language that it is difficult to get rid 
of its— 

Les VENDANGES DE VEXvS. 

Dans l’ile de Cythére Tout rempli d’allégresse 

Vénus a son pressoir, Comme on vuit le glaneur 

Que dune main légere Grapiller ce que laisse 

Les plaisirs font mouvoir. Le ter du vendangeur : 

On y puise sans cesse Armée faucille 

Ce nectar précieux Dans Cythére a son tour 

Que verse la jeunesse Le pauvre Hymen grapille 

A la table des dieux. Les restes de "amour. 

Cuve oi est a l’aise Ennemi du myst?re, 

Plait le mieux & Bacchus. Bacchus cherche un séjour 

Ce gofit—ne lui déplaise— Que le soleil éclaire 

Siéroit mal & Véuus. kt vendange le jour. 

Le plus petit espace Vénus aime le sombre 

Renferme mille appas ; Du plus petit réduit, 

Le vin tient de la place, Elle se plait & l’ombre 

Le plaisir n’en tient pas. Et vendange la nuit. 

If Philine had known this song, it is probable that she would 
have sung it, and William Blake must surely have had it in his 
head when he wrote a certain vigorous epigram about “age and 
sickness.” Its versification, however, not its tenor, makes it worth 
quoting, and of this sort of sparkling verse there is nota little 
scattered about Dorat’s twenty volumes. A poet who more abso- 
lutely demands the aid of the selector could hardly be found, yet 
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the original volumes have, as has been before remarked, a special 
charm of their own, No one who has read them fails afterwards 
to associate in some inextricable manner the light and fluttering 
verses with the illustrations so bountifully scattered about them. 
These illustrations, in the earlier volumes chiefly by Eisen, in the 
later by Marillier, are admirable examples of the charming taidle 
douce, the secret of which the eighteenth century seems to have 
carried off with it. In the fables, for instance, every poem has its 
headpiece illustrating the subject, and besides this an elaborate tail 

iece, which may or may not directly concern the poem, but which 
is always delicately conceivedand admirably drawn. Sometimes itis 
a cupid paying attention to a hooped and powdered damsel in a 
“ cabinet of verdure,” sometimes a bouquet of roses and myrtles 
and all the flora of Venus, sometimes a conventional pile of masks 
and scutcheons and armour, but always something attractive and 
fanciful. The frontispieces, as usual, are simple, but especially 
careful in style. All this forms a very pleasant and seductive 
framework and scenery for the Parnassus in which Dorat, accord- 
ing to his enemies, performs the undignified functions of glow- 
worm and canary. All we can say is that uglier birds than 
canaries, and insects very much more offensive than glowworms, 
have sometimes found their way to the holy hill. When the 
contemporary critics were ina good humour they admitted that, 
if Dorat was an imitator of Voltaire, he was at any rate the best 
of such imitators. We should be inclined to say that in some 
respects he was less an imitator of Voltaire than was thought, at a 
time when it was matter of breviary that Voltaire had tried every 
style and was weg apres in all. In mere wit, of course, the 
comparison would be absurd. But Dorat has made a closer ap- 
proach to really lyrical versification than his master. Voltaire’s 
verse, admirable as it is in some ways, usually deserves the 
reproach, from which so little French poetry from Malherbe to 
Lamartine can escape, that it is Alexandrines cut up into lengths, 
and it very seldom possesses the springing and bounding move- 
ment of which Dorat, as we have shown by example, was capable. 
To keep up the zoological metaphors with which his enemies 
treated him, no poet was ever more of a butterfly than Dorat. But 
butterflies in fine weather and in suitable surroundings are pretty 
enough to look at now and then. 


PROFESSOR SCHULTE ON THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION 
OF GERMANY. 


ROFESSOR SCHULTE is well known to be the most 
eminent among the lay adherents of the Old Catholic body 
in Germany. He was formerly what he would now call an 
Ultramontane, and held the post of Professor of Canon Law at 
Prague, but he joined the Old Catholics after the Vatican Council, 
and now occupies a chair at Berlin. We turned therefore with 
considerable interest to his article in the Contemporary Review of 
this month on the Religious Condition of Germany, and must 
confess ourselves to have been a good deal —— It con- 
tains indeed much interesting matter and literally bristles with 
statistics, but on the points where we had specially looked for 
some fresh information or guidance from the author, he tells us 
hardly anything, while the tone throughout is so discouraging as 
to be little short of pessimist. All that Dr. Schulte cares to say 
about the Old Catholics is comprised in a few lines, from which 
we should infer that their cause is certainly not advancing, as 
their entire number in all Germany is stated to be only about 
60,000. And all he has to tell us of the hopes or prospects of the 
future is that atheism and indifferentism are rapidly growing 
on all sides, that everybody is dissatisfied and lays the blame 
on everybody else, and that “ there is but one reason- 
able way to mend matters,” which is, in plain words, to do 
nothing, or, as the author puts it, “to cease the present system 
of experimenting ”—does this refer to the Old Catholics ?—“ to 
allow existing institutions quietly to work out their own issues; 
and leave it to time to prove what is true and lasting, and 
what must be abandoned as injurious and false.” Professor Schulte 
evidently thinks very badly of the Catholics, which term he 
generally uses as synonymous with “ Ultramontanes,” though it is 
sometimes taken to include the Old Catholics and “State Catho- 
lics” also, the latter designation being apparently applied not to 
any separate organization, but to what we should call the Erastian 
in the Church. But neither, as will appear presently, has he 
much good to say of the Protestants in a religious sense, Of Old 
Catholic principles, which are his own, he of course speaks with 
commendation, but of any influence the nascent community may 
be expected to exercise on the religious life of Germany he says 
not a word. The statistics he us are 
important and in some respects startling, thoug ill hardl 
be new to those who are at all pont with the cohiand. His 
comments have also the interest derived from an extensive 
acquaintance with the facts, but they ought to be received with 
some caution. The zeal of converts is proverbial, and Professor 
Schulte shook the dust from off his feet when he left the 
Church of his former allegiance. What he has since written 
about the existing results of clerical celibacy would at once prove, 
what might be inferred from his present strictures, that he is not 
free from the temptation of suffering his religious antipathies to 
colour his estimate of the situation. It is rather in his statement 
than in his explanation of the actual facts that the main signifi- 
‘cance of the present paper must be sought. To those who are 
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interested in the religious phenomena of Germany it will suggest 
matter for very grave reflection, whether or not they agree with 
the views propounded by the writer. 

It appears that the proportion of Catholics to Protestants in 
Germany is that of 36 per cent, to 62 per cent., the remaining frac- 
tion of the population being made up of some small sects and of 


the Jews. Austria, which however does not fall directly within . 


the purview of the present inquiry, is “almost entirely Catholic, 
for the 400,000 Protestants are lost among the 21,500,000 Catho- 
lies.” But the proportion of Catholic to Protestant students in 
the Gymnasia and Jealschulen of Germany—which last are ex- 
plained to be “schools where languages and the arts and sciences 
are taught ”—does not correspond to the relative numbers 
of the population. In the Gymmnasia there are 68 per cent. 
Protestants to 21 per cent. Catholics and 9 per cent. Jews; in 
the Realschulen 79 Protestants to 11 Catholics and 8 Jews; and in 
both classes of schools the Jewish scholars are steadily increasing. 
When it is remembered that every one must have passed throug 

a Gymnasium or Realschule before he can hold any responsible 
Government office, it seems clear that the offices of State, as 
well as the learned professions, industry, and trade are passing more 
and more into the hands of the Jews, and out of the hands of the 
Catholics. Professor Schulte’s explanation is that the hierarchy 
does not desire superior mental culture in its clergy, and still less 
of course in the laity; the former are mostly educated from an 
early age in Catholic Gymnasia or academies where they associate 
exclusively with their coreligionists, and even the minority who 
attend the universities have been isolated of late years, through 
the formation of Studenten-Vereine, from intercourse with Pro- 
testants. If we turn to the education of girls, it appears that 
here again the Protestant schools are far more numerous and 
efficient, so that “it is a rare thing for Protestant girls to attend 
the Catholic schools, while Catholic girls belonging to the middle 
class, and still more frequently those of higher social grades, are 
found attending the Protestant schools,” from whence it follows 
that, while “ Protestant women of the higher classes generally 
hold fast their religion, the Catholics frequently grow up mere 
indifferentists.” From sckools we pass to universities, and here 
also the greater educational activity of the Protestants at once 
presents itself to our view :— 


Of these institutions Germany possesses 20. Three of these—the Uni- 
versities of Bonn, Breslau, and ‘Tiibingen—have both a Catholic and Pro- 
testant faculty of theology ; 14 have a Protestant faculty only ; three— 
Freiburg, Munich, and Wiirzburg—a Catholic faculty alone. Besides 
these we have two academies—Braunsberg and Miinster—which have only 
a Catholic theological, and a philosophical faculty. There are also 17 
Protestant and 8 Catholic theological faculties established by the State. In 
these there are 150 Protestant and 60 Catholic students. Of the other 
faculties there is none with a distinctively Catholic character, though there 
are some distinctly Protestant Universities. The proportion of Catholic 
students to Protestants is in the entire number of faculties of jurisprudence 
as 1to5; in the faculties of medicine as 1 tog; in the philosophical 
faculties as 1to 5. The influence of the Universities is enormous in Germany, 
as Government officials of all ranks, unless they belong to the purely tech- 
nical departments, such as architecture, husbandry, or the management of 
woods and forests, &c., must complete their studies there. 

It is required in the same way of physicians, teachers of higher grade 
schools, and all persons who wish to lay claim to a good education, that 
they should spend some years at one of the Universities. 


During the last thirty years, in almost all Universities where. 


Catholics are in a majority the Studenten-Vereine already men- 
tioned have grown up, “to promote Catholic interests, that is, to 
be active in the cause of Ultramontanism.” The general result of 
the statistics thus collected is that out of every 100 persons re- 
ceiving a University education in Germany, 68 are Protestants, 21 
Catholics, and 9 Jews. The idea has been entertained since 1848 
of founding “a Catholic university under ecclesiastical direction,” 
and a formal resolution to that effect was actually passed in 1862 
at the “ Catholic General Assembly,” butit does not seem likely to 
come to any result. Meanwhile the relative numbers of Protestants 
and Catholics in the Reichstag corresponds more nearly than in 
the schools and universities to their numerical proportion in the 
country. There are 143 Catholic members—of whom 24 are eccle- 
siastics— 246 Protestants, 10 nondescripts, and 4 Jews. 

From the educational Professor Schulte proceeds to the more 
directly religious aspects of the question. The external observance 
of Sunday, so far as closing of shops is concerned, has been more 
strictly enforced by police regulations since the attempt on the 
Emperor's life ‘last year, but the day is kept by the masses, much 
like our bank holidays, as one of popular enjoyment, and there are 
always numerous excursion trains. Dr. Schulte thinks the 
Protestants on the whole are more observant of Sunday rest than 
the Catholics, but he ascribes this to the fact, “‘ 1st, that the Pro- 
testant — belongs for the most part to the colder and 
quieter branches of the German family; and 2nd, that the Pro- 
testant worship is not at all exciting to the senses, and is peculiarly 
sombre as compared with the Catholic ritual.” This last reason 
strikes us as rather far-fetched, the more so as Dr. Schulte himself 
contirms the general testimony of foreign observers to the effect 
that “throughout Germany a larger proportion of Catholics than 
of Protestants attend church.” The author of German Home Life 
goes further and says that among Protestants the men never think 
of attending church, as a rule, after they are confirmed, while in 
Berlin, out of a population of over a million, mainly Protes 
the average atten of public worship on Sundays is computed. 
to range from 30,000 to 40,000 only. Nor does this neglect appear 
to be compensated by any observance of domestic religion, 
The use of family prayers grace before and after meals is the 
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exception, not the rule; even at Court it is not the fashion to say 

at table, though the German Princes are ex officio at the 
head of the Protestant Churches of their country. “In thousands 
and thousands of families the influence of home-life upon the 


religious education of the children is absolutely nil; they see no | 


religious act, they hear no religious word . . . there is an entire 
lack in Germany of religious home-culture.” This again, so far as 
the Catholics are concerned, is in large measure attributed to the 
desire of the Jesuits to leave the people to be brought up in 
ignorance for their own ends, and thus Dr. Schulte explains the 
general acquiescence in the Vatican decrees in Germany :— 

The Jesuit party knew perfectly that they might venture anything: 
because the great mass of the people laugh at religion, and read with 
avidity works which describe Christianity as an obsolete and worn-out 
thing. That party rightly deemed that the great body of the lower classes 
who feel the need of religious help would be all the more inclined to receive 
the Ultramontane form of religion as the true one, and to submit them- 
selves blindly to its authority, the more they saw the higher classes re- 
jecting all external authority and finding their satisfaction in pure sub- 
jeetivism. Only in this way can it be explained that in Germany, which 
once gloried in a people so deeply and intelligently religious, the whole 
episcopal body, in spite of its re-istance at the Vatican Council, submitted 
to the Papal dogma of infallibility, and acquiesced in the overthrow of the 
existing order of things. Forsaken already by the cultivated portion of 
the nation, the bishops felt themselves isolated, and submitted in order to 
save their external authority. 


But if they are comparatively indifferent about educatiop, the 
Catholics are evidently far more active and zealous than their 
rivals in promoting religious Societies, literature, and the like. 
There are vast associations extending over the Empire, such as 
the Borromeus-Verein for the dissemination of good books, the 
Bonifacius-Verein for the advancement of Catholicism in Pro- 
testant Germany, the Franz-Xaverius-Verein for foreign missions, 
and several others. And if we turn to the press, there are no less 
than 267 Ultramontane organs in Germany, nearly all of them 
started during the last ten or twelve years. The Protestants have 
nothing corresponding to show, either in the way of Societies or 
of the religious press. The Old Catholics have two ably conducted 
weekly journals, the Deutsche Merkur and the Altkatholische Bote, 
but “ there is no longer any Catholic paper which scientifically 
opposes Ultramontanism.” The absence of all such religious 
agencies among the Protestants points to “the mistake of 
a systematic negation or indifference to the religious aspect of 
things ”—a mistake which Professor Schulte seems to regret chiefly 
because “both socially and politically it helps the cause of the 
Jesuits.” 

The last point noticed is that of ecclesiastical organization, and 
here, as might be expected, the Roman Catholic Church is far 
more strongly and uniformly compacted than any of its rivals. 
Among its members the Ultramontanes comprehend the great mass 
and include the majority of the nobility. Of the “State 
Catholics ” the writer speaks with contempt, of the Old Catholics 
with respect and sympathy, but apparently with little confidence 
in their destinies. What he has to say ot the Protestant Church 
shall be given in his own words. It is neither flattering nor 
hopeful :— 

The Protestant Church presents a completely different picture. In 
Prussia the Established Church has two branches under the King as head. 
The control of the one is vested in the Protestant Oberkirchenrath, of the 
other in the Minister of Worship. In Bavaria it is the same. Each of 
the other twenty-four States has its own Established Church. Thus there 
are twenty-six different Churches, besides the Old Lutheran, and a number 
of sects not belonging to the National Church. There is neither unity nor 
willingness to unite for practical purposes. When, in January, 1876, 
Prussia succeeded in drawing up for the eight old provinces a united Con- 
stitution with a general synod as its organ, it might have been thought 
that there would have been an eager attempt made by all parties to hold 
fast that which had been gained with so much difficulty, and that they 
would have appreciated the value of such an organization for the sake of 
the position and power of the Church. Instead of this it was soon found 
that the Constitution was too liberal for the orthodox, and too orthodox 
for the liberal. The former are doing all in their power to pull down the 
searcely-completed edifice. They are making every effort to banish again 
the liberal element, and to restore creeds and confessions. On the other 
hand, the Protestanten-Verein is endeavouring to get rid of all dogmatic 
confessions. The choice of a freethinking preacher is magnified by the 
orthodox, and its non-ratification is emt by the liberals, into a matter 
of the first importance to the State; and the appointment of this or that 
orthodox Court preacher is declared by the highest ecclesiastical authority 
in Prussia to be a Cabinet question. ‘The religious literature and Church 
periodicals all take up the same strain; indeed, it is almost as much the 
case with the Protestants as with the Ultramontanes that the stronger 
ecclesiastical bias forms a social barrier and becomes the shibboleth of a 

litical party. {[f this continues, we can form no hopeful augury for the 

testant Church. 

The signs of the times are not to be mistaken. Orthodoxy has already 

n to hold out a hand to Ultramontanism. There is a large class of 
the Protestant clergy who long for the same sort of power which the 
Romish clergy possess. There are very many Conservatives who earnestly 
desire a more rigid ecclesiastical constitution, because they think this would 
give them that tirm support of authority which seems to them so imposing 
in the Church of Rome, and would eidthe them to hold in check the Social 
Democrats, and to remedy all other social, political, and domestic evils. 
The upshot of the whole matter appears to be that Professor 
Schulte despairs of German Catholicism, augurs nothing good from 
German Protestantism, and has so little faith in the future of the 
Old Catholic movement, which he himself helped to originate, 
that he thinks the only “ reasonable” policy is to leave things to 
take their course, while he at the same time more than hints that 
it is tending rapidly to the nt of anarchy and atheism. He 
must permit us to hope that his anticipations will prove less 
accurate than his statintics 


HORSE-DEALING. 


C- might be supposed that a knowledge of horse-flesh would be 
the most necessary qualification of a horse-dealer; but an 
eminent dealer lately assured us that he found an intimate know- 
ledge of human nature far more essential, It is easier to find 
a horse for a purchaser than a purchaser for a horse. It is 
not an uncommon thing to hear grooms speaking of “the party 
which belongs to the bay or brown horse,” and there is more force 


in the onpeoties than might be supposed. The man who has . 


bought a horse which he is afraid to ride lest he should fall off, 
afraid not to ride lest he should be thought a coward, and afraid 
to sell lest he should be a loser, is literally the slave and not the 
master of the beast. It is he that belongs to the horse and not 
the horse that belongs to him. 

During the next three months many visits will be paid to horse- 
dealers’ establishments, with a view to the approaching hunting 
season. Now a dealer has a stock of horses in his yards of various 
dispositions and afflicted with a variety of infirmities, and his 
business is to find a customer for every one of them. Like the 
clerical tailor who told a young curate that in a certain coat he 
would be able to hold any views he pleased, a horse-dealer gener- 
ally has one or two horses which would suit any rider; but these 


are kept asa last resource. The dealer's principle is that every 


man and every horse has his peculiarities, and that horses and men 
must be sorted and allotted accordingly. Not only does he try to 
tit particular men to particular horses, but he also varies his treat- 
ment of customers according to their different dispositions. If a 
nervous man comes to him, and desires to buy a nice quiet hunter, 
he takes him to his farm. Two or three steady horses are brought 
thither, and the timid purchaser is given free permission to try 
them over any fences he pleases, He may “break all their necks 
and all their backs” if he likes. Comforted by this suggestion, he 
perhaps rides them nervously over two or three gaps. Miid as is 
this ordeal, he has had what is technically known as a “ liberal 
trial,” and he cannot afterwards complain if the horses turn out 


utterly worthless as hunters. If he refuses to “ lark” the horses him-_ 


self, and requests that one of the men may do it instead, the dealer is 
even better pleased. A lad is in readiness, whose special business 
it is to attend to this duty. In his hands the horses go over 
the fences like machines. As the dealer himself expresses it, “ the 
manners of each are perfection.” 
venerable screw ; and, throwing the reins loosely on its neck, he 
puts his hands in his pockets and rides over a small fence. With 
some practice this is not by any means an impossible feat on a 
quiet horse, and it has an immense influence upon the timid cus- 
tomer. Here, he thinks, is evidently a paragon of virtue, a horse 
with whom he will be able to “live hinitiy for ever after” ; and he 
anxiously purchases him at the full price of equine perfection. He 
could not have had a fairer trial, and he asks for no conditions, 
Can he afterwards grumble when the horse is lame three-fourths 


of its time, refuses to jump water, proves dangerous at timber, and - 


drops its hind legs into blind ditches? The dealer’s method of pro- 
ceeding with a strong hard-riding customer is quite different. He 
makes no suggestion about going to the farm tohim. The horses are 
only shown ina walled paddock. They are good-looking and unques- 
tienably sound ; and they are galloped round and round the paddock 
to demonstrate the excellence of their wind. The purchaser is much 
complimented upon his reputation as a horseman ; and the dealer 
declares that it is absolutely necessary to supply so hard a 
rider with horses which are not only perfectly sound, but 
also exceptionally strong and hardy in constitution. The cus- 
tomer finally buys three very good-looking horses, with great 
bone and power combined with plenty of breeding. It turns out 
that they are all as sound as horses ever are, but one is a terrific 
puller, with a one-sided mouth, and a tendency to swerve at his 
fences. Another is a confirmed refuser, and the third, although an 
unexceptionable hunter, is an incurable kicker at both hounds and 
horses. It is impossible to have a pleasant day’s hunting on either 
of them; but when the purchaser complains to the vendor, he is 
asked whether his nerve is quite as good as it used to be, and 
whether the dealer shall ask a certain “ -riding gentleman down 
with the Vale of White Horse, who would be able to make them 
go, if he would like to purchase them.” Feeling his honour to be 
at stake, the unhappy owner of the brutes professes himself satis- 
fied with them, and endures his misery as best he may. 

Like other people, horse-dealers occasionally make mistakes. 
Sometimes, for instance, a dealer becomes the possessor of a fine- 
looking animal, purchased for a weight-carrying hunter, but utterly 
unqualified to fulfil such a function, and an incipient roarer into 
the bargain. Upon what human being could the dealer inflict 
such a brute without a risk of losing all reputation of respectability ? 
Happily he knows. There is an elderly spinster of large fortune, 
but indifferent health, who goes for the same drive every afternoon 
at a sedate pace in a stuffy brougham. She might have been 
specially created for this horse, and when she has purchased 
him, horse and mistress give each other mutual satisfaction. 
The very gentle exercise which she —- gives the horse 
an appetite without fatiguing him. The old lady, the horse, and 
the Sider are all pleased, and the whole affair turns out an ex- 

tionally agreeable instance of successful horse-dealing. Asa 

, however, dealers are not very fond of female customers. 
The latter expect perfection, and fancy that they have been cheated 
unless they get it. They buy very readily, but they want to 
return their purchases in two or three days; and, unless the 
dealers will them back and refund the money, they tell every- 


At last the boy mounts a 
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body that they have been treated infamously. If, onthe contrary, 
the horses are taken back again, they give them such bad cha- 
racters that their future sale is materially injured. When a 
lady has bought a horse, she usually asks her gentlemen 
friends their opinion about it. Each finds some fault, and the 
lady comes to the conclusion that she has been terribly taken 
in, She persuades the friend who knows least about such 
subjects to negotiate a return with the dealer, and a great 
of trouble follows. At first the champion is said by 
the lady to be “so very kind” in the matter; but when the 
dealer has refused to take back the horse, and the animal turns out 
all that could be wished, the poor man is spoken of as having 
been “ very interfering.” But if ladies are not the pleasantest of 
customers, they are still less satisfactory vendors. e lady who 
wishes to sell you a horse probably begs you to give it any 
trial you like, and to keep it as long as you please before 
making up your mind whether to purchase it. She will lend 
it to you, or, in fact, do anything that you be lease in 
the matter. All she wants is to find a comfortable home for 
her darling pet, and she hopes that, if you buy it, you will be 
kind to it. Jt ends in your purchasing it after no trial at all, 
and you find yourself the possessor of the most perfect horse, 
according to his mistress’s account, that has existed since the 
original pair came out of the ark. Before you bought him his 
mistress assured you that she would warrant him sound; but 
although he turns out a screw, you cannot possibly return him. 
You have voluminous documentary evidence which would obtain 
redress for you in any court of justice; but you will never dream 
of using it. Patiently as you will bear your loss, a chance remark 
you may make to a friend will reach her ears, when she will say 
that “ you have behaved in a most ungentlemanly manner,” and 
after you have so'd the useless brute at the first available auction 
for half the price you paid for him, she will say that you “acted 
shamefully,” and sold her old favourite to be driven in a cab. 

According to their owners’ accounts, there must be very many nice 
horses in this world. We doubt whether any created beings are so 
eulogized as horses. Boswell's remarks about Johnson are barely 
complimentary in comparison with the language used 
of their horses. The past history of the horse about to be sold is 
one of unvaried lustre; his present perfections form the subject 
of a poetical panegyric, and his future prospects are dwelt upon 
with affectionate anticipation ; the virtues and good works of 
his sire, dam, grand-dam, brethren und half-brethren, are lovingly 
narrated. No human being ever enjoyed such an untarnished re- 

atation. Indeed, the accounts of saleable horses surpass the 
ives of the saints. 

There are, on the other hand, horse-dealers who avoid fulsome 
flattery of their wares. When they do condescend to speak of 
them, they speak confidentially and as if the admission of their 
perfections had been extorted from them unwillingly. They are 
careful to point out disqualifications in horses which they do not 
expect you to buy; and, when they come to the particular beast 
that they intend you to purchase, they rather hint at than describe 
its merits. You are, however, completely reassured as to their 

inion of the horse by the very high price which they ask for it. 

@ are not very fond of ostentatiously Lanes horse-dealers. They 
converse much about irrelevant topics, and apparently feel more 

ide and pleasure in showing you their roses than their horses. 

hen at last a move is reluctantly made to the stables, the busi- 
ness is treated as a somewhat unwelcome, but unavoidable, duty. 
They evidently feel that this also is vanity, and leave you with the 
impression that they would infinitely prefer reading the Bible with 
you in their back rere. Yet, somehow or other, we seldom 
find ourselves much the better after a deal with a sanctimonious 
horse-dealer. This mention of sanctimonious horse-dealers reminds 
us that we once purchased a horse from aclergyman. We dare 
not trust ourselves to write about that transaction, 


REVIEWS. 


MORLEY’S LIFE OF BURKE.* 


M: MORLEY’S Life of Burke will not be sur in value 
by any other volume of the series on English Men of Letters 
which he is now editing. He is so far fortunate in the choice 
which he has made for himself that, of all the writers in the list, 
Burke alone, though fully entitled to the character of a man of 
letters, was gy a statesman or practical politician. His 
works include his speeches; and it may be doubted whether 
he would have been known as a great author if he had not 
been always bent on attaining some immediate object. As 
Mr. Morley says, Burke's my Parliamentary success may 
probably be explained by his habit of digressing from the argu- 
ments which might produce conviction into general maxims 
of ethics or politics; but, on the other hand, his copious and 
passionate eloquence could scarcely have been employed in his- 
torical narrative or in the maintenance of theoretical propositions, 
Mr. Morley has also undertaken the Life of Swift, who was at dif- 
ferent times an earnest and vigorous partisan ; but Swift’s pamph- 
lete, foe some of them are masterpieces of sarcastic indignation, 
are wholly unconnected with political doctrine. It was only 


* Burke. By Jobn Morley. London: Macmillan. 1879. 


necessary to his purpose to assume that folly and knavery were not 
conducive to the public good, and to prove or assert that his adver- 
saries were fools and knaves. If Swift had never meddled with 
litics his genius would have lost nothing of its actual lustre ; but 
it is impossible to disconnect Burke from the main businessof his life, 
Mr. Morley is both an accomplished man of letters and a zealous and 
active politician. His record of thecareer ofa great man would in any 
case have been sympathetic and candid, and the difficulty of form- 
ing a judgments is diminished by the displacement and 
remodelling of political issues in the long interval of a century. 
He indeed considers that circumstances are “bringing men 
round to a way of looking at society for which Burke’s maxims 
are exactly suited; and it seems probable that he will be more 
frequently and more seriously referred to within the next twenty 
ears than he has been within the whole of the last eighty.” 
ference is probably made to the modern recognition both of 
hereditary tendencivs and of historical evolution. Mr. Morley 
classes Burke with Wordsworth, “that great representative in 
another and a higher field, and with many rare elements added 
that were all his own, of those harmonizing and conciliatory forces 
and ideas that make man’s destiny easier to him, through piety in 
its oldest and best sense; through reverence for the past, for duty, 
for institutions.” Burke, as Mr. Morley carefully explains, was 
consistent through life in his recognition of the value, the force, 
and the significence of custom and prejudice. Mr. Carlyle 
somewhere praises the English people for their tenacity of in- 
stitutions which have been shown to be demonstrably bad. They 
wait, he said, to examine whether systems for which nothing can 
be said may not have a reason, not capable of being articulately 
expressed. Burke's respect for prejudice which must have a 
cause, if it has not an intelligible reason, anticipated Carlyle’s 
instructive paradox. He also maintained that nothing uni- 
versal can rationally be affirmed on any moral and political 
subject. Lord Palmerston’s purely empirical common sense 
led him in his own department of affairs to a similar con- 
clusion. He often said that he had no foreign policy, except 
doing what seemed most expedient at the moment. Mr. Morley 
points out the real inconsistencies of Burke's later denuncia- 
tions of the French Revolution with the principles which he had 
formerly maintained. He had always detested anarchy and 
distiked innovation; but during the American war he regarded 
the fact of the rebellion as infinitely more important than the legal 
controversy; and his conduct conformed to his famous maxim 
that it was impossible to draw an indictment against a whole 
people. When his judgment was thrown off the balance by the 


errors and atrocities of the French Revolution he forgot all - 


questions of possibility, expediency, and all investigation of his- 
torical causes in his profound reprobation of revolutionary methods. 
Mr. Morley justly appreciates the eloquence, the sagacity, and the 
fragmentary wisdom of the Essay on the French Revolution. He 
touches lightly on the blunders into which Burke was afterwards 
led. The French emigrants who courted him in the belief that 
he could direct the policy of the Government played on his weak- 
ness by affecting to ask the advice which he communicated through 
his son as a private diplomatic agent. His separation from his 
party, though it was precipitated by his irritable temper, was 
probably unavoidable ; and he must afterwards have thought that 
it was fully justitied by the Whig secession of 1795. His violence 
at the time seems to have offended all his former friends; and it 
probably explains the distrust of his judgment which had served 
as an excuse for excluding him from high office when he was, after 
Fox, the most conspicuous leader of the party. 

Mr. Morley assents to Johnson's denial that Burke possessed the 
quality of wit; but the defect was rather in the faculty which is 
now called humour. Burke’s imagination, no less ingenious than 
sublime, was as fertile in homely similitudes and contrasts as in 
picturesque and lofty illustrations, Many passsages in his Indian 
speeches, such as the description of Impey’s malignant activity, 
and his later attacks on the political projectors whom he called 
metaphysicians, are felicitous specimens of ridicule. His descrip- 


| tion of the Duke of Bedford walking about like a fatted ox, with 


the divisions of apt sss marked out for the butcher by his revo- 
lutionary allies, is admirably witty ; but he had not the coolness, 
the self-possession, or the power of looking at both sides of an 
object which is inseparable from humour. Swift, perhaps the 
greatest of humorists, was incapable of being deceived by the 
wildest of his own e rations. His outrageous libels and his 
savage invectives, while they effected their main object of 
wounding his enemies, incidentally amused himself. In his 
milder moods no man more habitually delighted in deliberate non- 
sense, which still, after the lapse of six or seven generations, pro- 
vokes irresistible laughter. Burke projected his entire intellect and 
all his feelings into the highest flights of rhetoric and into the most 
elaborate denunciations of his adversaries. For the moment he 
believed not only that what he said was true, but that on the 
subject matter it was the whole truth, Men of his stamp, if they 
occasionally attempt to be facetious, produce, as Jobnson said of 
Burke, mere conceits in place of jokes. Their levity is not 
relieved against a serious background. The power of thinking 
of two things at once is the test of perfect mental sanity. 
Boswell records, with much complacency, his answer to Gold. 
smith’s contentiun that Burke was superior to Johnson as a talker. 
“ Is he,” said Goldsmith, “like Burke, who winds into a subject 
like a serpent?” “Johnson,” replied Boswell, in his pompous 
manner, “is like Hercules, who strangled serpents in his cradle.” 
It is true that a sarcasm of Johnson's was colloquially, if not in- 
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tellectually, sometimes of a higher order than Burke's subtle 
reasonings and illustrations. Burke himself generously declared 
that when Johnson was at his best others had nothing to do but 
to sit and listen. Whether his own spontaneous flow of talk was 
in fact deferentially suspended is a question of detail. 

Burke,as he scornfully toldthe Duke of Bedford, was not swaddled 
and rocked and dandled into alegislator ; but he may be considered 
fortunate in the time in which his lot wascast. Under the present 
English Constitution he might perhaps have found no room for 
exercising his great ability. He was not at any time of his life a 
favourite of the multitude, and he would scarcely have conformed 
to the narrow bigotry of popular constituencies. When he had 
sat through one Parliament for Bristol he was dismissed, because 
he was at that time inclined to relax some of the restrictions on 
Irish trade. A Liberal Four Hundred would inevitably have dis- 
approved his answers to the party catechism of the day. Happily 
for himself and for the country, a great noble, who possessed poli- 
tical power and good intentions, required the instruction and as- 
sistance which he could have found nowhere else in equal abund- 
ance. Lord Rockingham fully appreciated the merits of his adviser 
and assistant, and there is reason to believe that he requited Burke’s 
services with splendid on The acquisition of the estate at 
Beaconsfield, and the means of living for the rest of his life as a 
man of moderate fortune, must almost certainly have been derived 
from Lord Rockingham. Burke's first experience of a patron in 
the person of Gerard Hamilton had illustrated the risk and vexa- 
tion of dependence. If his second venture had not been more 
fortunate, his life would perhaps have been wasted. It was not 
only in that age easier for an able adventurer to find his way into 
the House of Commons, but he addressed there a more —- 
tive audience, and he was more readily welcomed by his 
party. Within a few years from his entrance into Parlia- 
ment, already in middle life, Burke was a recognized leader 
among the Whigs, As an orator and debater he was soon sur- 

by Fox; but none of his political friends or opponents could 
compete with him in industry and knowledge. He had read much 
and thought much before he entered public life; and he had a 
marvellous power of mastering the details of every subject in which 
he took a practical interest. His famous project of economical 
reform embodied the result of the most laborious and minute in- 
vestigation. Ata later period his accurate knowledge of Indian 
customs and events astonished the followers to whom he imparted 
a share of his own enthusiasm. He red yeas reason to regret 
that he never seriously pursued his original profession of the law. 
Power and inclination to acquire all the knowledge which bears 
on each successive case are among the most valuable accomplish- 
ments of an advocate; and Burke’s abounding eloquence would, 
perhaps, have been advan usly restrained and concentrated by 
the habit of confining himself to the object of persuading and con- 
vincing a tribunal. Even as a layman he had a not inconsiderable 
knowledge of the principles of law, and he would have been at- 
tracted to the study of its fine analogies and innumerable applica- 
tions. All his friends and associates bear witness to the Hines 
and variety of hisconversation. Fox, wre , scarcely exaggerated 
when he declared with kindly regret that all which he had learned 
from books, from society, and reflection was not more valuable 
than the instruction which he had received from Burke. Johnson 
was not less liberal in acknowledging the wonderful gifts of the 
only social competitor whom he met on equal terms. A younger 
generation went, as one of their number said, to visit Beaconsfield 
as if they were going up to consult the oracle of God. 

Nevertheless it is certain that in grave political conjunctures 
Burke was not a safe adviser. Mr. Morley has satisfied himself 
that there were reasons, independent of aristocratic selfishness and 
prejudice, for the systematic exclusion of Burke from Cabinet 
office. In the gross political mistakes which marred Fox's Parlia- 
mentary and official career he was always encouraged by the friend 
who ought to have guarded him against rashness and violence. 
Burke was a party to the unjustifiable refusal of the Rockingham 
Whigs to serve under Shelburne, and he was a principal author 
of the unprincipled coalition with Lord North. hen the next 
opportunity of the party seemed to have arrived in 1788, Burke 
was so much excited and so intemperate in his language that his 
political associates ceased for the time to consult him. Mr. Morley 

uotes a passage from the Memoir of Lord Minto, which shows 
t Burke’s nearest friends were at the time occupied in making 
a provision for him on the assumption that he could not be admitted 
to the Cabinet. With all the other qualities of a statesman, 
Burke was perhaps deficient in the instinct of expediency and of 
possibility which constitutes political tact. The defect of his 
character was the opposite of the disproportion which was grace- 
fully censured in Goldsmith’s celebrated lines. A mere man of 
letters naturally thought that Burke’s comprehensive genius was 
wasted in the daily prosecution of practical objects. To him it 
was an anomaly that his friend, 
- Born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
and it was a still grosser waste of power when Burke, 
Fraught with all learning, stood straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote. 
When the vote of the Tommy Townshends may determine the 
policy of a nation, eloquence and learning are better employed in 
effecting great results by practical methods than in amusing 
—_ and his-companions. In fact Burke was too careless, or 
he was not perfectly skilful in winning votes. It was 


because he digressed into the relations of the universe that 
he sometimes disappointed his party, or “too deep for his hearers, 
still went on refining,” and forgot his proper purpose of con- 
vincing. Burke's extraordinary kindness generosity in 
private life were in one respect a hindrance to his success. His 
amiable devotion to his immediate friends and kindred made 
them an incumbrance on general society. His brother and his cousin, 
or namesake, were not always welcome as his companions; and 
the son, whom he fondly imagined to be greater than himself, 
was commonplace, injudicious, and unpopular. In spite of frequent 
disappointment and vexation, Burke must have enjoyed much hap- 
iness in life. His cheerful and simple tastes protected him from 
ulness. He was a zealous, if not a successful, farmer. Almost 
in the last days of his life he was seen rolling on the floor in play 
with children. A higher pleasure consisted in his exercise of an 
es faculty of conversation among intellectual equals both 
in political and literary society. Perhaps the best criticism yet 
ublished on the life and character of Burke is contained in Mr. 
orley’s compendious biography. His style is, as in his other 
works, vigorous and pollchedl and both his political and personal 
judgment and his literary criticism are just, generous, subtle, and 
in a high degree interesting. 


THE MIRACLE PLAY OF HASAN AND HUSAIN.* 


O*X first turning over the pages of these two bulky volumes, the 
reader may perhaps doubt his power of wading through the 
masses of turgid verbiage of which their contents seem chiefly to 
be made up. It makes little difference whether he looks to one 
pane or to another. He will find but few in which he will fail to 
ind conversations more or less like the following. A Christian 
lady is travelling over the battlefield of Karbala, and her maid, 
struck with its beauty, thus addresses her :— 

The Lady’s Maid.—May I be a ransom for thee, O fair-faced lady ! may 3 
perish for thy sweet name, to prove my faithfulness and attachment! I 
wonder what place or locality is this, for there ascends from its soil such a 
nice perfume of roses. I have but one request to thee, O my sweet-faced 
mistress, which is, if thou thinkest it proper, that we may all alight in this 
territory for a time, and rest somewhat from the fatigue of our journey. 

The Young Lady.—I adjure thee, O happy and auspicious maid, by the 
truth of Christ the Prophet, go without delay to the leader of this caravan, 
and induce him to come to me. 

The Maid (to the leader of the caravan).—The intent of my addressing 
a charming young man like thee is that my lady has sent me to thee. Wilt 
thou be so kind as to accompany me to her ? 

The Leader (coming to the lady).—Peace be unto thee, O most fortunate 
lady, thou chief of all beauties, thou moon of the sphere of glory! Declare 
unto me, O majestic damsel, what is the reason that I have had the 
honour of being summoned to thy presence. 

The Young ly.—I called thee, O leader of the caravan, to ask thee 
what this land was called, even this territory, which is invigorating to the 
spirit, like Paradise, and the very view of which brings the smell of musk 
to our olfactory senses. 

We will not say that the reading of this singular drama might 
not have been made a pleasanter task if the translation had been 
subjected to the inverse process of that which in books for little 
boys is commonly called the Art of Paraphrasing. We know how 
this art can turn Shakspeare’s “ suffering a sea c ” into “ the 
experiencing of a marine transformation ” ; and the inversion of this 
method might bring very much of the language of this play into 
a form more inviting to English or European taste. Tbe Christian 
lady needed not to say that her fate had drawn her to a marvellous 
locality, or to ask “ What is the secret of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, O Lord God? I observe streams of blood running in 
different directions.” Nor was it needful that, when Ali goes to 
the mosque to pray for the last time, Gabriel should discourse to 
the angels after this fashion :— 

Be it known unto you, O ye heavenly hosts, that his lordship ’Ali, the 
Lion of God, has gone to the Mosque to pray. The > of God’s mercy 
has descended in the niche to offer his obedience to his Maker. Let us go 
down to imitate that high personage and offer our souls to the dust of his 
hol¥ feet. It being the last prayer of the Lion of God on earth, let us de- 
scend once more to take a lesson from him before we lose the opportunity. 


But it must be confessed that the getting rid of Latinized 
English would not in all cases suffice. The incongruity 
lies often, —- commonly, in the odd turns of thought, 
and in the bathos, which, s' as it may be to us, seems 
to be perfectly natural to the tern mind. Some of the 
queerest contrasts to Western modes of experience are indeed 
given in pure Teutonic speech, and occur in passages which will 
appeal to human feeling everywhere. When Hasan, the first 
of the brothers whose m: om still stirs the depths of every 
Shiah heart, has drunk the poison laced in his way by his 
treacherous wife, Zainab, Ali's daughter, addresses her sister 
Kulsim:— 

Zainab (to Kulstim). My poor sighing sister, awake a little, thou art 
become brotherless; O desolate creature, awake! Mournful sister, 
brother is going out of thy hand. Awake, gardener, thy beautiful rose 
fading away. 

Kulsiim.—Tell me, dear sister, what has happened ? Let me know if 
Heaven has rolled up the carpet of our life. Has Husain my brother gone 
armed to battle ? or has Hasan drank poison from the jug ? 

Zainab.—Dear sister, rend thy garments for this manifest misfortune ; 
fling earth on thy head, for thou hast become brotherless in the world. Our 


* The Miracle Play of Hasanand Husain. Collected from Oral Tradi- 
tion. By Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.S.I.; revised with ex- 
planatory notes by Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Service. 
of the “ Anwar-i-Suhaili,” &c. 2 vols. London: W. H. Alles 
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er Hasan, having been poi is rolling there on the in 
But for Europeans rally this drama, vast in its | and 
ecumbrous in diction, is far more than a mere It 
has lived for century after century, stirring the passions of the 
whole Persian nation and of all who have adopted their form 
of Mohammedanism as deeply and fiercely now as when the 
tragedy of Karbala was but a thing of yesterday. For the mul- 
titudes who throng to its representation day after day and week 
after week, as the scenes follow in a seemingly endless series, each 
incident is a living fact, and the actors speak, suffer, die, and con- 
quer in their death, so that the s tor feels himself living, act- 
ing, and suffering with them. e have no reason for supposing 
that the Christian Miracle and Passion —— had effects precisely 
«corresponding to those which always follow the exhibition of 
the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain in the Mohurrum month; 
nor indeed is it possible that it should have been so. The indig- 
nation aroused by the tragedy of the sons of Ali is directed against 
members of the same religion, who profess to follow the law of 
the same prophet, and to reverence the same book; and the passion 
thus excited is ready, unless it meets with checks from without, 
to run into actsof violence which would be regarded as reprisals 
for murders of recent date. 

The strength of the feelings thus brought into play is such as 
almost to surpass belief. As Sir Lewis Pelly found it in India, 
so he found it in Persia. The incidents of the drama, unfolded 
in the representations which day after day were exhibited to 
unwearying eyes, absorbed the attention of every class of society. 
* From the palace to the buzaar there was wailing and beating of 
breasts and bursts of impassioned grief from scores of houses 
wheresoever a noble, or the merchants, or others were giving a 
tazia.” At such times the scene within the enclosure of the 
Imamberrah, or place of wailing, isa strange one. The vast throng 
seems to be taken up with the ordinary interests of their lives, 
until a signal given by the muffled beating of a drum gradually 
brings all to silence, and a moullah, entering the pulpit, summons 
the faithful (all Sunni Mohammedans being rigidly excluded) 
“ to let their eyes flow with tears asa river for the woes of the 
foremost of the bright youths of paradise.” The scene which 
follows is thus described . Dr. Birdwood, whose account of this 
strange drama was written for insertion in Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
preface 

For awhile he proceeds amid the deep silence of the eager audience ; but, as 
he goes on, they will be observed to be swaying to and fro, and all 
together ; at first almost imperceptibly, but gradually with a motion that 
‘becomes more and more marked. Suddenly a stifled sob is heard, or a cry, 
followed by more and more sobbing and erying, and rapidly the swaying 
to and fro becomes a violent agitation of the whole assembly, which rises in 
@ mass, every one smiting his breast with open hand, and raising the wild 
athythmical wail of “Ya Ali! Ai Hasan, Ai Husain, Ai Hasan, Ai 
Husain, Husain Shah.” As the wailing gathers force and threatens to 
become ungovernable, a chorus of mourners, which has formed almost 
without observation on the arena, begins chanting, in regular Gregorian 
music, a metrical version of the story which calls back the audience from 
themselves, and imperceptibly at last soothes and quiets them again. At 
the same time the celebrants come forward and take up the “ properties” 
before the tabut . . . . all going through their parts (which it seems to be 
the duty of the chorus every now and then more fully to explain), not after 
the manner of actors, but ot earnest men, absorbed in some high sacrament, 
‘without consciousness of themselves or their audience. 


The narrative which forms the framework of this drama is well- 
known to Western readers, and few have given it more skilfully 
than Gibbon. But perhaps neither Gibbon nor any other writer 
has brought out clearly the conditions which have tended to keep 
alive the memory of events belonging to a time following imme- 
diately on that of Mohammed himself; and, according to Dr. 
Birdwood this cause is to be found, not in religion, but in race :— 

Though the personal history of Ali and bis sons was [he tells us] the 
exciting cause of the Shiah schism, the predisposing cause lies far deeper in 
the impassable ethnological gulf which separates the Aryan and Semitic 
waces. Owing to their strongly centralised fourm of Government, the Em- 
pire of the Sassanides succumbed at once before the onslaught of the Sara- 
ens ; still Persia was never really converted to Islam ; and when Moham- 
med, the son of Ali, the son of Abdullab, the son of Abbas, the uncle of 
the Prophet Mohammed, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of divine 
right in the descendants of the Caliph Ali, the vanquished Persians rose as 
one man against their Arab conquerors. 


This fact alone would impart an interest to the drama in which 


the fortunes of Ali and his sons are drawn out with a lavish | 


ion of detail,and would fully justify Sir Lewis Pelly in 
inging together the materials fora complete translation. Happily 
he was enabled to do this by the aid of a Persian, who had long 
been as a teacher and ter of actors, and who under- 
and dictate all the scenes of the Hasan and Husain 
The matter thus dictated was carefully written out and 
corrected in the course of years by two of Sir L. Pelly’s assistants, 
and the text thus obtained has further been anno and revised 
by Mr. Wollaston. 
The result is a work both interesting and valuable. The notes 
are, in very short, but they axe clear and to the point, 
it may be regretted that in the preparation of volumes 
so sumptuous greater care has not been bestowed on the revision 
of the press. In Vol. I. p. 165, we are referred to Oakley's 
History of the Saracens, and in p. 97 to W. Irvine’s Mahomet and 
dis Successors. Elsewhere we find slips such as “ like thou hast 
done,” II. 237; “ has any oppressed creatures wished usevil?” LI. 
230. What Husain may mean by saying that “ in the old abbey 
ot this perishable kingdom none can attain to imwortality,” II. 99, 


‘took to co! 


we do not know; nor can we say that the information given in 
the notes is always necessary. Zainab speaks of the dust of Ali’s 
feet as the collyrium of her eyes, but tew probably are ignorant 
of the uses to which Eastern ladies put antimony and other drugs 
for improving the look of their faces (I. 35), or need to be told 
that Khadijah and Mohammed were the father and mother of 
Fatima (I. 113); or, in explanation of Jacob's calling Joseph a 
moonfaced youth, that “to have a round-face, like a moon, is 
considered in Persia the highest type of beauty” (I. 7). To the 
readers of Hajji Baba in England this idea has long been rendered 
familiar by the Hajji’s raptures over the moonfaced Bessy Hogg. 
For the same reason, the note on the Kiblah (I. 168) seems un- 
called for, while some at least would be glad to have an explana- 
tion of “ the nine pillarless indigo-coloured spheres,” which are 
capable of feeling jealousy and of maliciously hurting the feelings 
of the young Christian lady on the field of Karbala. 

But it would be unfair to dismiss this wonderful drama as 
though it had nothing more than a curious interest for the his- 
torian or the student of human nature. The specimens already 
cited of the phraseology with which it abounds may give some 
idea of its language generally; but, strange to say, instead of in- 
creasing, the feeling of tediousness is soon lessened, and probably 
for many readers will pass away altogether, as they sor to 
perceive, not merely the genuine passionate feeling which runs 
through the whole of it, but the real skill with which the complex 
and intricate plot has been woven together, and how adroitly the 
many scenes which follow the great catastrophe are made to work 
for the exaltation of the prophet of Islam over all others. The 
first scene exhibits to the spectators the sufferings of Joseph; for, 
as Dr. Birdwood remarks, the unities of time and place are cast to 
the winds, and the dramatist ranges at will during the ages which 
om between the lifetime of the patriarchs and the great day of 

surrection. These sufferings of Joseph are brought forward by 
way of enhancing the greater sufferings of the sons of Ali; and 
not an incident is lost sight of which can add lustre to their 
bravery, their compassionateness, and their self-denial. They are 
all ready to be a sacrifice for their people, and to face with glad- 
ness any indignity or anguish in order to secure their welfare. 
Their sufferings produce conviction in the mind of the yo 
Christian lady, and of the Ambassador, who seals with his blood 
his protest against the inhuman cruelty with which Hasan and 
Husain were hunted down. Nay, Jesus Christ himself is intro- 
duced for the exaltation of Mohammed, being made thus to ad- 
dress the Christian lady :— 


Know thou that my name is Jesus Christ, the Apostle of God in heaven 


visit the sepulchre of the son of the cupbearer of Al Kawzas. I will de- 
clare unto thee who is this Fatimah, by whose hands thou must become a 
Musulman. She is that lady whose noble father is called the Prophet of 
both worlds. Her husband is the famous Ali the elect, who is appointed 
by God guardian over all the creatures of the world.—il. 291. 


But one of the most curious scenes, and perhaps the most subtly 
| devised, is the last. At the sound of the trumpet which bids the 
dead arise the patriarchs and prophets come forth from their 
| graves; but all, from Abraham onwards, are in a state of per- 
| plexity which brings out the hidden selfishness of their nature. 
, So long as his own safety is assured, Jacob prays that God may 
| do as he pleases, even with his best-loved Joseph. Abraham says 
| tersely, “ What do I care for my son if I can but save myself 
| from the torment of the day? The thought of Ismail has well- 
| nigh gone out of my head altogether.” David in like manner 
| declares that, his own safety being guaranteed, it does not concern 
him at all if Solomon’s throne be blown away by the wind; and 
| with the like readiness Solomon declares that the mode in which 
David may be judged is to him nothing. But no sooner does 
Mohammed come on the scene than he begins his work of inter- 
cession ; and when, inspite of it, the sinners are being carried off, 
| he throws away his turban, his rod, and cloak, and exclaims, “ A 
| prophet whose followers are carried to hell in the Day of Judg- 
| ment, a turban is of no-use to him. I do not want any rod, nor 
| do Lcare for my cloak; all that I seek is the salvation of my 
| people. What shall I do,O God? Patience is quite gone from 
rs Lord, why should my people be consigned to everlasting 


perdition?” His intervention is rewarded by their forgiveness ; 
and at last the contrast between the sons of Ali and all other 
sufferers is brought into full LEght in a conversation between 
| Husain and the patriarch Jacob, whose son Joseph, it is nowseen, 
| never suffered anything to be compared with the tortures of the 
| fatal day at Karbalfé. As these are recounted Mohammed checks 
the speaker, bidding him not to make the hearts of men bleed, 
adding, “ Thy words have rekindled my quenched fire, they have 
made me burn from head to foot. Tell me what were Ali Akbar’s 
last words when he was dying?” The answer, to English ears, 
will sound strange. “O grandfather, when my son’s elegant body 
fell down, never to rise again, [ went and kissed him most 
aflectionately, saying to him, ‘O walking cypress tree, O my sugar- 
eating parrot, Iam Husain, thy father,” &c. Gabriel then pro- 
claims that Husain is appointed mediator for all, and the drama 
comes at length to an end with the thanksgiving of the sinners as 
they enter Paradise. “God be praised! by Husain’s grace we are 
made happy, and by his favour we are delivered from destruction, 
| By Husain'’s loving kindness is our path decked with roses and 
| flowers. We were thorns and thisiles; we are now made cedars 
| owing to his merciful intercession.” : 
| This is certainly very skilful, if we look on it only as a means 


and earth, and I have come as a pilgrim to this land, with tearful eyes, to- 
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for ioging alive in its full intensity the feeling for the family of | fairly well off in your night quarters ; though you have frequently 
Ali 


ut the reader, as he goes through the play, will find not 
only evidence of subtle arrang t, but passages, and indeed whole 
seenes, of no little power and beauty; and we may safely add 
that, whatever time he may spend upon it, he will not feel that this 
time has been wasted. 


THE BLACK FOREST.* 


R. SEGUIN is one of those fortunate writers who can 
venture on well-trodden ground and find much that is fresh 

to say of it. We had great pleasure in recommending his pleasant 
volume on Algiers, and in some respects this one on the Black 
Forest strikes us as being even more attractive. For the sombre 
Schwartzwald is one of the favourite homes of German 
legends. Superstition has 
the glades and valleys that, however gay in the summer-time 
and the sunshine, are gloomy enough after dark and in the 
winter. There are solitary spots well known to be frequented by 
mysterious beings who show themselves to mortals from time 
to time; the wayfarer, especially if he be in an unholy frame 
of mind, is never safe from the apparition of some spirit at 
his elbow, who tempts him in the garb of a respectable 
Christian; what seems to the uninitiated the sighing and 
howling of the storm among the trees is really, as is well 
known to the peasant and the woodsman, the gallop of the wild 
huntsman with his infernal pack, Then there is hardly one of 
the crumbling castles that everywhere crown the heights or com- 
mand the gorges but has its tales of horror which time may have 
exaggerated, but for which there was good foundation originally. 
If the souls of the guilty or of the injured haunt them still, all 
things considered, one cannot be surprised. And of the wide 
range of such wild and picturesque materials Mr. Séguin has made 
ample use. How far he may have gathered his “facts” upon the 
spot; how far he may have found there the sketches in outline, 
which he has subsequently filled in at his leisure, or how far a 
lively fancy may have served him, of course we cannot pre- 
tend to say. We meet old acquaintances in a dress that 
is familiar to us, or only slightly modified—the subjects 
of not a few, indeed, being immortalized in the frescoes of the 
Trinkhalle at Baden-Baden. We recognize in altered versions 
the themes of such ballads as “The Noble Moringer”; while 
there are others that we meet for the first time. But all, or nearly 
all, are gracefully told, and should give an additional charm to the 
scenes they are associated with. As for their romantic localities 
and the scenery generally, Mr. Séguin’s book gives an admirable 
notion of them. The majority of English tourists have merely 
skirted the Forest, touching on its borders at Baden, Wildbad, or 
Freiburg, and making carriage excursions from their hotels, ac- 
cording to tariff. We do not say that they have not enjoyed the 
Forest beauties, but they can have formed but a very imperfect 
idea of their extraordinary variety, while they have seen little of 
the picturesque side of primitive existence there. The only 
satisfactory way to “do” the Schwartzwald is to separate 
from your portmanteau, or send it. forward; sling a light 
German Imapsack to your shoulders, and strike ahead on an 
undefined pilgrimage with a trustworthy pocket-map for com- 
panion. If you are an angler, so much the better. But, in 
any case, you must not be hurried; it is better to take things 
leisurely than to do your forty miles a day from Baden to 
Stuttgard. Take it as you will, you cannot help having noble 
views, and opportunities of admiring the richness of the sylvan 
scenery. But as the country is a jumble of thickly-wooded hills, 
and as the roads naturally run in the bottoms of the valleys, it is 
comparatively seldom that you come upon an extensive prospect. 
The charm of the day's walk lies chiefly in what you see imme- 
diately around you, or in the surprises that must be sought by 
diverging from the track. Here you get a glimpse from some 
hanging path, through the clean stems of the gigantic firs, 
of the copsewood and emerald meadows in the little valley 
far beneath your feet. Then the path may dip to a bridge 
and a waterfall, to mount again by the side of a gentle slope 
into the long street of the straggling village; and half a league 
or less beyond that you are lost again in the recesses of the 
woods, and reduced to steering a course by the sun. If a man is 
no great walker, or if there be ladies in the party, one must of 
necessity fall back upon carriages, though that is a pis aller 
at best. Mr. Séguin very sensibly warns the tourist that the 
Government post-waggons are greatly to be avoided. They start 
at the most inconvenient hours; they are usually overcrowded 
with disagreeable company; and the conductor, who claims a 
prescriptive right to his corner in the coupé, is too often uncivil 
and despotic. There is nothing like petty bribery to grease the 
wheels of -travel; and these German conductors are objectionably 
incorruptible, since “tips” have never come into fashion among 
iheir countrymen. However, unless you should be travelling 
alone, the discomforts of the public conveyances are of the 
less consequence because you can hire very tolerable private con- 
veyances for about twenty marks a day. And, as they seldom 
cover much more than as many miles in the time, and craw! at a 
footspace up and down the hills, you have ample opportunities for 
the enjoyment of the landscapes. You may generally find yourself 


* The Black Forest ; its P and Legends. By L. G. Séguin, Author 
of * Walks in Algiers,” &c. : Strahan & Co. 1870. 


pled with mysterious beings 


to put up with primitive accommodaticn and the embarrassing at- 
tentions of primitive manners; you may have to pass to the inner 
sitting-room through the outer stube, filled with the village cus- 
tomers sitting in a fog of vile tobacco smoke; and then when your 
meal is served your host and hostess may press their company on 
you, aes en to a searching cross-examination. They mean 
it all so well that it is quite impossible to rebuff them; and yet 
having to discourse in indifferent German with an inquisitive rustic 

after a long day’s work, is hardly the lishman’s notion of 
taking his ease in his inn. For good or for evil, however, all 
this quaint simplicity is fast disappearing. As Mr. Séguin reminds 
us, new roads and railways are being opened everywhere, and, indeed, 
the Imperial Government has been spending great sums in the latter 
though they can only be remunerative for strategical purposes. 

Even the railway cuttings can hardly do much injury to the 
scenery; but the peasants are being brought into communication 
with the world, and their old-fashioned customs and costumes are 
becoming things of the past. Mr. Séguin warns us in his preface 
that delays are dangerous, and advises us to go to the Forest at 

once. We may add that there can hardly have been a better time 
than the present. For these roads and railways are most useful in 
their way, since life is short and the distances are long. The 
traffic of a railway station means better hotel accommodation, 
aud creature comforts add considerably to the pleasures of a tour, 
however romantically minded may be the tourist. 

It would be idle to attempt to touch in detail on the legends 
which fill perhaps the better half of the book. But we may call 
attention to the useful chapters in which Mr. Séguin gives much plea- 
sart information as to the habits and industries ofthe people. Most of 
them are settled upon their own piece of land, though some merely 
own a patch of oats and a potato field, while others have extensive 
holdings, and are comparatively wealthy. It would be hard to guess 
at a man’s means from his way of living, for all are equally frugal, 
and there is no temptation to make a display. Each member of 
the family works hard; but if the wives an hters must sub- 
mit to heavy drudgery, at least the husbands and fathers do not 
spare themselves. They not only manage to live from day to day, 
but they make it a point of duty to lay by some —- And 
the pursuits of many of them in the southern districts lie almost 
entirely within doors :—“In the ninety-two parishes which form 
what is called the ‘clock-country, are over 1,400 master clock- 
makers, who employ some 6,000 workmen. Altogether about. 
14,000 people, including women and children, are occupied by this 
one industry. The number of clocks manufactured yearly in this 
district is calculated at two millions, valued one million 
sterling.” The manufacture of these clocks flourishes and pro- 
mises to flourish ; but the business of the holz-flésserei begins to 
decline, as more and more timber is being carried by railway. Yet 
still the descent of these interminable snake-like rafts may be 
witnessed on most of the Black Forest streams. To the 
who comes on one of the rafts in course of construction somewhere 
near the source, it seems incredible that it can ever be floated 
on the rivulet, or navigated on the shallow rapids and round 
the winding turns. But, where , the water has been 
dammed back to start it, and the form of the construction has- 
been suggested by long experience. The pine-stems lashed to- 
gether are secured at the ends by the flexible willow roots 
that form the joints, and the raft is sometimes made up 
of as many as thirty lengths. It is broken up and widened where 
the brook meets the broader river, to be formed on the Rhine 
into “those floating villages, some of them, it is said, 700 feet 
long.” Mr. Séguin tells us that much of the timber is owned by 
an association of small peasant proprietors, called the Schiffen- 
Gesellschaft, which dates from the sixteenth century; and to 
which, with the Government and the Prince of Furstenberg, far 
the greatest part of the Forest belongs. But besides rafting and 
the clock trade, there are other occupations which have been 
practised from time immemorial in particular districts. There is 
the manufacture of the famous Black Forest Kirschwasser ; though 
considering the enormous consumption of that popular — we 
fancy it must be extensively counterfeited elsewhere. re is 
the plaiting of the straw hats, of which the coarser kinds are worn 
by the women at home, while the finer qualities are exported to 
be sold for some reason under the name of “Swiss.” And 
in the southern districts there are woollen, cloth, and cotton 
mills, all worked by the superabundant water-power; and the 
forests themselves of course give incessant occupation to whole 
troops of woodmen and charcoal-burners. You come upon the 
huts of these last in the seeming solitudes where you would least 
expect a sign of life, having been probably first warned of their 
— by the acrid odours of the smouldering charcoal. 

finder, by the way, gives a very picturesque sketch of one 
of these sylvan settlements in the chapter in his “Travel- 
Pictures” which describes a pilgrimage that he made through the 
Forest. But, on the whole, one can hardly have a safer or a 
better guide than Mr. iy for, though Hacklinder and 
Auerbach, and many clever German writers, have gone before him, 
to say nothing of a fair sprinkling of i yet his 
volume, having the merit of being almost exhaustive, will seldom 
leave you at a loss. 
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BLUNT’S ANNOTATED BIBLE.* 


R. BLUNT has been so voluminous an author during the 
last quarter of a century, on subjects, too, ranging from 
Household Theology to Church Law, that it is impossible to open 
a new book to which his name is prefixed without a certain mis- 
giving that one who is a fair writer or compiler about so many 
things can hardly have attained excellence in any. his works 
that have been reviewed in these pages, the Dictionary of Sects, 
Heresies, §c., is, no doubt, very unequal in its execution; the 
various hands he employed being some of them the most com- 
tent, others, again, the least fit that he could well have met with. 
His Plain Account of the English Bible (1870) we were obliged to 
condemn as the hasty production of one who had not mastered his 
facts, though there was much in it to which we could not help 
assenting, especially his seasonable protest against the prevailing 
idolatry of William Tyndale, at once the earliest and best trans- 
lator of the New Testament from Greek into English, and the 
foulest and most scurrilous controversialist of Reformation times, 
unless, indeed, Bishop Bale be promoted before him to that bad 
eminence. But, whatever anxiety may have been engendered by 
old recollections of Mr. Blunt's literary efforts, we are bound 
to say they were ily removed by the examination of his 
Annotated Bible. There is in it that uniformity of tone which 
single authorship alone can produce, and in regard to which the 
Speaker's Commentary, with all its merits, isso painfully defective, 
while it fulfils oe letter his promise of bales adapted for 
household use by plain people. The ample tomes on which the 
Bishop of Lincoln spent his twenty-five years of leisure at West- 
minster have, of course, no rival in this more popular work, which 
jis more adapted for conveying to an ordinary student “ the results 
of modern discovery and criticism ” than for repeating the processes 
whereby true conclusions have been reached. Besides special pre- 
faces to the several sacred books in their proper order, Mr. Blunt 
has supplied us with a general Introduction of more than sixty 
quarto pages in length—simple in style, abounding with matter, 
‘and illustrated by numerous woodcut facsimiles of manuscripts 
and printed books in Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish both oldand new. While his treatise contains nothing super- 
fluous, it cannot fail to be interesting to any intelligent mind with 
the least bias towards Biblical study, and would well bear reprint- 
ing in a separate form. Especially worth notice are the specimens 
here presented to us of of portions of both 
‘into the oldest form of our own language, especially the Psalter by 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, early in the eighth century, and 
the Gospels by Aldred, in the “ Book of Durham,” two or three 
centuries later. Mr. Blunt enters fully into the external history 
of the so-called Authorized Version of 1611, and adds to our very 
scanty knowledge of the process whereby it was accomplished one 
extract from a Bodleian MS. which is new to us (p. xlv. 
note 1):— 

The translation, thus completed [he adds], has kept its hold on English- 
men for two centuries and a half. Its excellence is admitted far and wide 
4 the learned ; the dignified, yet sweet, rhythm of its sentences is dear to 

e unlearned ; and the spiritual satisfaction which myriads of good and 
holy minds have found in it is no small proof that a divine blessing has 
rested upon it. 


Of the arduous enterprise of a revision of the Authorized transla- 
tion, upon which “yee body of living scholars has entered on 
the inwitation of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, 
and to which they have devoted no contemptible portion of time 
and labour—Séxaroy aiypdfovres éros—Mr. Blunt does not conde- 
scend to take the smallest notice, leaving us to put what construc- 
tion we please on his silence. 

We have tried to give to our author’s general Introduction the 
praise that is its due. His prefaces prefixed to the several books 
are less full and useful than might reasonably have been looked 
for. Genesis he pronounces to be evidently written “ with the firm 
unity of a single pen”; and he traces its sources as well to oral 
tradition and ancient documents (of a like nature with the Assyrian 
Deluge tablets recently brought to light) as to immediate inspira- 
tion conveyed from the Divine mind. Yet, even in a commentary 
designed for family use, it seems strange to find but one poor foot- 
note about theories once so rife (for they have come no doubt by 
this time to fall a little flat upon the ear), asserting the composite 
character of this most venerable book. Argument or formal exami- 
nation would be quite unnecessary, although a few more sentences 
might have been profitably expended in putting the unlearned 
reader on his against the perverted ingenuity of their in- 
ventors. In his Introduction to Isaiah, indeed, Mr. Blunt speaks 
plainly enough of the theory of —— and Eichhorn respecting the 
Pm gay, origin of the latter chapters of that prophet’s writ- 
‘ings (ch. xl.-Ixvi.), so that he does not systematically withdraw 
the speculations of modern scepticism from the cognizance of his 
readers ; yet, in describing the contents of Deuteronomy, he speaks 
as though Bishop Colenso and those he imitated had never ex- 
isted, and several of the other prefaces to canonical books strike 
us as singularly jejune and unsatisfying. But at any rate he 
never fails to see point on which the main issue depends, 


* The Annotated Bible: being a Household Commentary upon the Holy 
Scriptures, esulis of Modern Discovery and Criticism. 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” “The Dictionary of Theology,” &c. Vols. I. 
and II. The Old Testament and Apocrypha. London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge: Rivingtous. 1878-9. 
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| and his remarks on the alleged late date of the writings ascribed 
| to Daniel are very telling as well as just :— 

The opinion of Porphyry, the Neo-Piatonist writer against Christianity 
ine 233-305], that the book was written in the time of Antiochus 

‘piphanes, has been revived with avidity by those who oppose the re- 
ceived opinion respecting its authorship, and who do so chiefly because 
they reject the predictive element in this and other beoks. The direct 
identification of the writer of the whole book with the Daniel who is named 
in both portions of it, cannot, however, be set aside by a conjecture re- 
specting the existence of some unknown author of later date; a conjecture 
which has no historical foundation whatever, but is made for the purpose 
of supporting antecedent objections to the prophetic character of the 
book. It is not enough to prove that Daniel was not the author of the 
book, to say that predictive prophecy is impossible, and that therefore the 
book must have been written after the events connected with its professed 

redictions, and not by Daniel in the times of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, 
The internal evidence of Daniel’s authorship which the book itself affords is 
supported by the external evidence of its reception as his in the Hebrew 
Canon, by quotation from it as his in the words of our Lord, by the testi- 
mony of Josephus, and by the constant belief of the Christian Church until 
recent times. The conjectural author of a later date is, on the other hand, 
a mere myth; the belief in whose existence as a real person is a remark- 
able instance of the unhistorical credulity by which scepticism is so often 
characterized. 

The labour bestowed on the Apocrypha by Mr. Blunt is a real 
and much-needed service to biblical literature. In the second 
book of Esdras he has inserted—for the first time, we suppose—in 
its proper place the long passage between ch. vii. 35 and 36 re- 
covered four or five years since from a MS, of the ninth century at 
Amiens by Mr. R. L. Bensly (Mr. Blunt errs in taking him for a 
clergyman), whose learned volume we reviewed when it was first 

ublished. But we would note his Introduction to the Apocrypha, 

rief as it is, for special commendation. It assigns to that strangely 
miscellaneous collection its proper place, and gives a succinct 
history of its reception, or rather of the reverse of its reception, in 
modern times. It seems to have been from the familiar use of the 
Apocrypha by early Christian writers that the Jews contracted 
their dislike for it—a prejudice indeed, but one which has had the 
happy effect of intensifying the value of their evidence on behalf of 
the , Pee Canon. We cannot help regarding it as a great error 
of judgment on the part of the framers of our new Lectionary, 
that they diminished the number of lessons in the ty 
appointed for daily reading in the Church. There was the less 
ground for their doing so, inasmuch as by retaining any they gave 
up the intelligible, though not universally accepted, principle 
that nothing but canonical Scripture should be used in public 
worship. We do not always agree with Mr. Blunt’s conclusions 
regarding the several books. We conceive that he over-estimates 
the value of 1 Esdras, although “ it was used by Josephus in pre- 
ference to the Hebrew Book of Ezra, though he does not include 
it among the Scriptures of the Jews.” Nor can we agree with our 
author in regarding Judith as a true narrative, so little does it suit 
ot period of history we are acquainted with ; yet doubtless it is a 
noble work; grave, elevated, pious, chaste in thought and expres- 
sion, exquisitely finished ; being fable constructed with a moral 
purpose, that of strengthening the patriotic heart in the heroic 
struggle for liberty and religion whose details fill the Books of the 
Maccabees. Weare glad to observe the worthy pains bestowed 
upon the Books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, which ought to 
help in restoring them to their proper place in general estima- 
tion. What past generations of Englishmen thought about the 
Apocrypha, so far as they thought at all, may be conceived by the 
fact that Hartwell Horne imagined he had thoroughly disposed of 
“ Wisdom ” when he had proved that Solomon was not its author; 
and that Dr. Johnson, with his omnivorous appetite for all sorts 
of reading, could remember no more of the contents of this 
portion of our ordinary Bibles than that he had once met some- 
where with a dispute which was the strongest—wine, or women, 
or the king. 

The bent of Mr. Blunt’s mind, as all his publications show 
without disguise, leads him to venerate Christian antiquity, and 
his tone reminds us sometimes of the patristic lore so plentifully 
spread over Bishop Wordsworth’s Commentary, although that very 
learned prelate does not much share our author's partiality for 
medizeval customs and saints, Yet with all this tendency strongly, 
but by no means excessively, marked, we find a well-earned testi- 
mony borne to the merits of one who certainly had as little ad- 
miration for as acquaintance with the writers of primitive times. 
“The best complete English Commentary for devotional use is 
taat of Matthew Henry, whose pious insight and sweetness of tone 
were —— by considerable learning.” Mr. Blunt, however, 
aims rather at the solution of questions which cannot fail to pre- 
sent themselves to careful and intellectual students of the sacred 
writings, though he adds, most truly, that, “ while the answers to 
them may be to some extent independent of devotional thought, 
yet it is certain that a right understanding of the Bible is a good 
foundation for its devotional use.” These annotations and expla- 
nations are always concise, mostly adequate, and exhibit occa- 
sionally the racy humour of one filled with love for his Church, and 
not without a certain good-natured way of looking at the inconsis- 
tencies of her opponents. Take, for instance, his piquant comment 
on Judg. xvii. 10, “I will give thee ten shekels of silver by the 
year. Micah’s conscience made him wish to have some link of 
connexion between the true worship of Israel and his own ‘ house 
of gods,’ and so he invites a Levite to turn himself into a priest. 


At the same time, he wishes for a cheap ministry, the annual 


stipend of ten shekels, or 1/. 5s, sterling, being a conspicuously 


| small proportion of the eleven hundred which he had stolen from 
\ 


his mother. Schism is the selfish side of religious consciousness.” 
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Our next extract seems mee ats for the benefit of Trustees and 
Lecturers of the Hibbert and such like endowments, being that on 
Deut. xii. 30:—“ Our first nts had no sooner come to the know- 
ledge of evil than they were tempted to practise it, and the know- 
ledge of religious error has often the same seductive effect upon 
minds not fully armed for the confutation of it. The religions of 
India have thus become more than rivals of Christianity with 
many whose studies have led them to a better acquaintance with 
the ‘sacred books’ of the Hindoo and Buddhist than with 
Christian theology.” Here and there a happy phrase tells the 
story as effectively as a long sentence ; such as “ the grave knight- 
liness of Boaz,” Ruth iii.; “ cud servire regnare est,” the Latin 
Collect for Peace at Morning Prayer, which the compilers of our 
own book were not bold enough to render fully, illustrating Job 
xxxvi. 7; “that cold indifference to truth which arrogates to 
itself the name of calm impartiality ”is no unfruitful comment on 
1 Kings xviii. 21. For certain of the most positive conclusions 
of so-called Biblical critics, where he chooses to mention them at all, 
Mr. Blunt plainly indicates his supreme contempt. His judgments 
respecting the “ Great Unnamed” who is said to have written the 
later chapters of Isaiah, and the prophecies of Daniel, we have 
cited already. Ecclesiastes is probably the book in the whole 
Canon most open to reasonable questionings, yet Mr. Blunt’s 
courage does not fail him even here, “ Thirty-seven later German 
critics,” as he grimly counts them up, “ have assigned the book to 
nineteen different , Sen ranging over seven centuries, from the 
time of Hezekiah and Isaiah to that of Herod the Great. But 
the advocates of any one of these dates so forcibly prove those of 
all other dates to be in error, that the respective writers confute 
each other.” 

It will be readily understood, from the whole temper and spirit 
of this work, that the Messianic sense ordinarily imputed to the 
Old Testament by the early Fathers is fully stated and insisted 
on. At times, perhaps, Mr. Blunt is apt to see Christ and the 
Church almost everywhere, a little in the fashion of Bishops 
Horne and Hersley ; but this, if a mistake at all, is only a natural 
reaction from the modern fashion of regarding the Psalms and 
Prophecies as nothing higher than literary relics, in which 
we have no personal interest, no concern save that of enlightened 
curiosity respecting habits of ancient thought. Where there is so 
much to learn from, it seems ungracious to find fault witha writer 
who is giving us his very best; but we confess we do not like the 
suggestion thrown out, after Matthew nor on Judg. iv. 21, that 
the thought of slaying Sisera entered suddenly into Jael’s mind, 
and “brought with it evidence sufficient that it came not from 
Satan as a murderer and a destroyer, but from God as a righteous 
Judge and Avenger.” Such a notion is of the very essence of that 
Puritan casuistry whereby Harrison and the other regicides apolo- 
gized for the execution of Charks I. 

Of these two volumes the second, which was published a little the 
later, seems rather superior to the first in fulness and critical care ; 
but they form together a really valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the elder Scriptures, being sufficiently accurate to be relied 
upon so far as they go, and not too elaborate for general use. Mr. 
Blunt’s skill and industry are very conspicuous, and they relieve 
the English Churchman from resorting in future to such narrow 
and dry sources of information as Scott's and similar commen- 
taries. The New Testament is soon to follow by way of com- 
pleting this work ; but that ground has been trodden so often of 
late that we expect to find in the third volume much less fresh- 
ness and novelty than in the two whose merits we have endea- 
voured to impress upon the reader. We have spoken of our 
author throughout as a conscientious and thoroughly orthodox 
English clergyman, and as such he well deserves to be regarded. 
We should have liked, therefore, a more guarded exposition of the 
famous passage, 2 Mace. xii. 44, though we will not dispute his 
statement that “ prayer for the dead is here spoken of as a corollary 
to the doctrine of the resurrection,” and a practical application of 
belief therein. But it is really quite arbitrary to assert that 
“there can be no doubt that it prevailed among the Jews in the 
days of our Saviour’s life on earth,” much more that “ He, who 
partook of the public devotions of his people, must have often 
joined in such prayers for his de servants.” Mr. Blunt 
would have dealt pretty shrewdly with such a petitio principit if he 
had come across it in the speculations of a German freethinker, 
and we should be sorry if such a note raised a prejudice against 
his Annotated Bible in the minds of the many who might greatly 
profit by its daily and familiar use. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON.* 


E should have liked Mr. Julian Hawthorne's story much 
more had he spared us the introductory chapter. He 
chooses to follow in his father’s steps, and to make use of the 
supernatural. He should do so boldly and simply, and should not 
to disguise what he is doing under the veil! of science and a 
cloud of fine words. We can stand ghosts, we can endure even 
bargains with the Evil One, far more easily than “ psycho- 
logical attributes ” and “ physiological characteristics.” When 
we take up a story we take it up to be amused, and not 
to be siunned with loud sounding phrases. If we want big 


* Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of “Garth,” 
&c. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1879. 


words that have no cong wes meaning about them, have we 
not -— at hand the leading articles of the Daily Tel 

and the War Correspondents of the Daily News? We should 
have thought that a storyteller runs no small risk of losing his 
reader altogether who should, like Mr. Hawthorne, attack him on 
the very first page with such a sentence as the following :—“ The 
knowledge of maturity, which has discovered that nothing that is 
true (in the sense of being existent) can be beautiful, deprecates 
truth everything.” We do not know whether a novel- 
ist would not act very wisely who should keep one whole chapter 
as a kind of separate compartment into whieh he should cram all 
his psychology and physiology. Those who are fond of such read- 
ing would know where to find it, while those who have had enough, 
and more than enough of it, might without any trouble altogether 
escape it. Mr. Hawthorne does in fact do this, though not to the 
full extent. There is far more of these big matters in his intro- 
duction than in all the rest of his book. He would seem himself 
to have some doubt as to whether what he writes can be under- 
stood. “TI trust,” he says on the third page, “I am rendering 
my meaning clear.” He has, we maintain, no right to trust any 
such thing. His meaning, so far as he had gone, was very far 
from clear. However, he does not detain the reader very long, 
but on the twelfth page, breaking loose from psychological attri- 
butes and physiological characteristics, plunges intoa compact with 
the Evil One. His hero, Archibald Malmaison, the second son of 
Sir Clarence Malmaison, Baronet, belonged to a Huguenot family 
in which 

there wasa hoary tradition to the effect that the son or grandson of the first 
emigrant had made some compact or other with the Evil One, the terms of 
which were that he (the grandson) was to prolong his terrestrial existence 
for one hundred and forty years by the ingenious device of living only 


every alternate seven years, the intervening periods to be passed in a sort 
of hibernation. 


How long, we should like to ask in passing, does it take for a 
tradition to become hoary? “Old” apparently would not suit 
Mr. Hawthorne's purpose; perhaps would be scarcely respectful 
to the Evil One. Otherwise as it had, so far as we know, done 
very well up to the time when this story was written, it might, 
we should have thought, have done well for a little longer. The 
hero was not only remarkable for his ancestry but also for the date 
of his birth. Here, indeed, the Evil One must have lent the most 
powerful aid, for, without it, we do not see how he was ever born 
at all. “‘ He had,” writes the author, “ the odd distinction of bei 
born on the 29th of February, 1800.” The distinction is, indeed, 
a very odd one, for in the year 1800 there was no 29th of February. 
Mr. Hawthorne would not, we feel sure, be in the least disconcerted 
on being informed of this. With a slight change in Falstaff’s 
words he would say, “‘ By the Lord I knew it as well as he that 
made me.” It would only add, he would maintain, an additional 
mystery to a very mysterious family. 

Archibald for the first seven years of his life was certainly “ina 
sort of hibernation.” He showed little affection for anything but 
a brindled cat. When he was almost seven years old, the cat, 
like that which belonged to Jack who built the house, was worried 
to death bya dog. “The most remarkable part of the story,” we 
read, is yet to come. “ No one had told him that the cat was dead. 
Nevertheless, Archibald was immediately aware of her fate, and 
even seemed (judging from some expressions that escaped him), 
to have divined the manner of it.” The cat was secretly buried, 
but the boy “deliberately ambled out of the nursery to the 
very identical = where poor Tabby had been deposited.” He 
thereupon lost his appetite for some weeks, next had a sort of 
epileptic fit, drank a glass of milk, fell asleep, and did not awake 
again for thirty-six hours. He then began a fresh term of life 
as a highly intelligent child. “ He seemed to have emerged from 
a mental and physical cocoon—to have cast aside an encrustation 
of deterrent clumsiness.” His father’s next neighbour, Colonel 
Battledown, had a daughter Kate, a year or two younger than 
Archibald, and “ universally admitted to be the prettiest and 
most graceful baby in the neighbourhood.” Mr. Hawthorne, if he 
is at times somewhat careless in his use of words, here, it will be 
noticed, is most ng and exact in his employment of the word 
universally. It has long borne the signification which he here 
gives it, and is properly used, as he uses it, of a parish, or perhaps 
of two adjoining parishes. Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, for instance, 
in one of his letters to Lord Beaconsfield, claimed for himself 
that up to the time of the testimonial he had borne a name that 
was universally honoured and respected. All he means to say 
no doubt, is that he was honoured and respected within a 
radius of two miles or so, or perhaps two miles and a half 
from his own house. But to return to our heroine, for this uni- 
versally admitted baby is, of course, the heroine of the story. In 
the days when Archibald was attached to the cat he always used 
to cry when he was brought into the company of little Kate. 
After the epileptic fit, however, he at once became her most de- 
voted admirer, and continued so for the next seven years. His 
intellect sr | this period seemed so quick, and his character so 
pleasing, that his father and hers used to form plans for the mar- 
riage of the two children when they should grow up. Unhappily 
at the age of fourteen he returned suddenly toa state of hiberna- 
tion, and remained in it till he was twenty-one. He woke up from 
it just one hour too late—on the very morning of the day on which 
the heroine had been married to the villain of the piece, the Hon- 

illy though the openin of the story is, yet as it on 
it gives not a few Me. Julian his 
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father’s power has descended. He should have passed over the | 


boy’s earliest years with a rapid touch, and have kept such poor 
stuff as the cat altogether out of his narrative. He would still 
have left quite enough for the reader to swallow with any feeling 
of comfort. Noverdhaion in the later scenes, where the hero is a 
man, and consequently more capable of suffering and of passion, in 
the interest that the story excites the extravagance is y for- 
gotten and partly forgiven. Many of the incidents which the 
author uses are doubtless old enough and familiar enough. We 
have, for instance, a mysterious portrait of one of the hero's ances- 
tors in a mysterious room. The portrait points with its finger, 
not to a spot in a floor painted in the picture, but to a spot in the 
real floor of the room. e hero finds at the place thus indicated, 
beneath a plank,a kind of silver key, with mysterious figures 
marked on it. Had he understood these figures rightly he would 
have at once measured five feet in one direction and three feet in 
another, and would have then discovered a seeret lock in “a cir- 
cular disc of iron.” What is the difference between discs that 


are circular and those that are not we are nowhere told. As he | 


did not understand the figures, but was left to discover the lock 
by chance, it is not easy to see why the ancestor of “the hoary 
tradition,” or the Evil One himself, took the trouble to place them 
on the key. Be that as it may, he soon found the entrance of a 
_—— passage which led into a mysterious chamber of con- 
siderable size, fitted up with handsome furniture and full of old 
plate :— 

At all these things Archibald gazed in thoughtful silence. This room 
had been left, at a moment's warning, generations ago: since then this 
strange dry air had been breathed by no human nostrils, these various 
objects had remained untouched and motionless: nothing but time had 
dwelt in the chamber; and yet what a change, subtle but mighty, had 
been wrought! Mere stillness—mere absence of life—was an appalling 
thing, the boy thought. 


In such incidents as these there is nothing, as we have said, 
but that with which we are already familiar. They had certainly 
for a good many years gone somewhat out of fashion ; laughed 
out, perhaps, by Miss Austen’s Northanger Abbey. Nevertheless, 
even they are not altogether ineffective when combined with the 
kind of seven years’ trance which comes over the hero, As the 
boy examines the room the second period of seven years comes to 
anend. He manages to get out, and then entire forgetfulness 
comes over him, It is not till he is twenty-one that he calls to 
mind the secret of the chamber. It was on the day on which, as 
we have said, he discovered that the heroine been just 
married. At the same time, moreover, he heard that his father, 
after whom he at once inquired, had been five years dead. In the 
latter part of the story Mr. Hawthorne might with some reason 
be astonished, like Lord Clive, at his own moderation. He 
had already brought in the Evil One and a cat. There was 
no reason why he should not have brought in a witch and 
her broomstick. Instead of that he falls back upon a law- 
suit. His law is almost more absurd than his superstition. We 
do not believe, however, that it is at all below the average 
law of novelists. The villain claimed all the Malmaison estates 
for himself on the ground that the last baronet was an illegitimate 
child. “ He produced documents of undoubted genuineness show- 
= that an illegitimate son had been born to Sir John; and now 
ed upon the defendant to prove that this son had died in child- 
hood, or that he had not grown up to be Sir Clarence.” According 
to Mr. Hawthorne, it would seem to be the case that every land- 
owner can be suddenly called upon to prove the legitimacy of his 
own father. It is upon him, and not upon the person who wishes 
to dispossess him that the onus probandi would seem by English 
law to be thrown. “No one could tell,” we read, “what had be- 
come of the certificate of Clarence’s birth, or of the other's de- 
cease.” The villain had learnt the fact of the vague of 
these certificates of birth and death from his wife, the heroine. 
He at once went to law. “Considering that the outlook was so 
bad for him, the young baronet faced it with commendable forti- 
tude.” People who met him expected that he would be dis- 
turbed, if not desperate. His calmness was due, not to any conti- 
dence in the laws of his country, but to the fact that in the mys- 
terious chamber he had found the missing documents. The trial 
, and was carried out as trials almost always are carried out 

in novels. Mr. Adolphus—to give an appearance of reality to his 
law the author thus brings in a real lawyer—tirst stated the case 
for the plaintiff. Then Mr. jeant Runnington at once rose 
and made a speech on behalf of the defendant, and produced the 
missing documents. The whole trial, instead of lasting as had 
been expected seven days, was over in two hours and three- 


juarters. 

7 The hero had during the trial kept up a secret understanding 
with the heroine who had come to hate her husband the villain. 
This lady, says Mr. Hawthorne, “ would stand a lot of analysing.” 
We would notice that in the old stories of which we have spoken 
there is nothing to be found about analysis. Such a word was not 
one that a novelist fifty years would ever have dreamed of 
using. On the other hand, to the old-fashioned simplicity 
of language, there was never to be seen such a vulgarism as “ would 
stand a lot of.” There is surely something very unpleasant in such 
a mixture of science and slang as Mr. Hawthorne gives us in these 
few words. He is, however, a very young writer, and perhaps is 
not old enough to remember the days when “lot ” still retained its 
joo signification. We cannot give him better advice than to 

him study carefully his father’s writings. But to return to 


the heroine. Her fate was as terrible as that of the unfortunate 


lady of the song of the “ Mistletoe Bough.” But we shall not 
spoil the reader's interest by telling him any more of the story, 
If he has a taste for horrors, and can stand superstition, bad law, 
and a style which, though at times vigorous, is too often faulty, 
he may gratify it to the full in Archibald Malmaison. 


SIR GILBERT SCOTT’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


i our former notice of Sir Gilbert Seott’s Recollections we 
called attention to various incidents of his personal biography 
and to some facts in the history of the architectural movement, on 
which the book touched. We reserved some important pages for 
separate consideration as contributing to that controversy over the 
lawfulness of restoration which has been stirred up by a well-known 
Society which enjoys the great privileges seldom denied to self- 
confidence. This debate isto many persons little more than a pleasur- 
able contention and a means of literary excitement, while to more 
serious minds it presents itself with the importance of a conflict af- 
fecting the future of invaluable buildings, over which the rival 
schools are fighting, as Moliére’s doctors did over their patient. 
It was all this to Sir Gilbert Scott, and something more, for in him 
it raised acutely personal feelings, as if the anti-restorationists were 
taxing him with conduct of a disgraceful character. He had un- 
doubtedly good grounds of complaint ; but he permitted the intense- 
ness of his susceptible nature to assume the presence of individual 
antipathies where nothing more bitter existed than the inevitable 
oppugnancy of opposite opinions, with its tilt of barbed words. 
However, the three heads under which he sums up his plaint 
against the anti-restorationists are very fairly selected. Stated in 
an abridged form, they are, first, that his antagonists put them- 
selves out of court by now raising their protests after having 
remained “ absolutely silent ” while all the destruction was going 
on, and yet never having tendered any encouragement to the 
““few who, though inadequately,” were resisting it. Secondly, 
that now, when it is too late, they speak ‘out so as, in Sir Gilbert's 
over-forcible language, “to load with false accusations” and to 
“hold up to execration” the men “ whose protests they had all 
along refused to support”; and, finally, that “they now take 
what they must well know to be an impracticable line.” The 
salient impracticability, indeed, of their policy ought almost, we 
think, to have made Sir Gilbert more merciful to the enthusiasts 
of the new crusade. On the other hand, men who can entrench 
themselves within the positions which they are continually 
taking up, and then run away laughing, as they do, from 
those positions, merely to take up some other as little capable 
of defence, hardly deserve the powder and shot of the very heavy 
cannonade with which the architectural chief endeavoured to 
scatter their loosely formed battalions. If we consider the con- 
ditions and responsibilities of an inheritance, such as is that which 
has come to Englishmen, of a country where not only the civiliza- 
tion is on one side so old and on the other so progressive, and 
which possesses so large and varied a store of ancient buildings 
still available and used for modern wants; and where those very 
wants, modern in one sense, are in another but the modification of 
antique institutions never wholly abrogated; it is clear to the 
commonest intellect that the regulation, and not the prohibition, of 
processes loosely termed restoration, but which include adaptation, 
must be the object of all active minds with whom neither taste 
has killed sense nor sense taste. We may put the question in its 
most practical light, and say that we cannot afford the gigantic 
sacrifice of plant involved in leaving our old buildings, on some 
insolent pretext of reverence, to moulder, useless, unemployed, 
and uninhabited, while we construct in sham antique the working 
structures by their side. It is equally impossible to employ 
them for present purposes without some measures of adaptation or 
enlargement, or not to mend them with new materials ; yet we are 
straitly bound, as trustees of their beauty, history, and associations, 
to make all renovations faithful, and all alterations or additions. 
congruous. The representatives of past days of stupid indifference 
had no idea of any such moral obligation resting on them ; so they 
altered away generally with a deplorable effect, sometimes, how- 
ever, with picturesque results. Now the anti-restorationists in 
effect plead to treat the leavings of the bricklayer and the 
carpenter of the eighteenth century with the same respect that they 
vouchsafe to the legacy of the carver, the glass-stainer, or the 
painter of the fourteenth, just because all alike are relatively old. 
This tone of thought—this worship of decay and death—is the very 
caricature of conservatism, and by a kind of moral reaction the 
feeling seems to burn strongest in those whose opinions on public 
questions are directly the reverse of conservative. The principle 
on which, in common with Sir Gilbert Scott, we insisted long 
before the new lights began to burn, was that of the conservative 
restoration which despised nothing, of whatever date it might be, 
that had absolute or relative merit about it, but which, in all it 
did or undid, strove to keep faithful to the original spirit of the 
building which it had to overhaul. With ali their pretensions 
to originality, and all their demands to be recognized as the 
apostles of a sterner artistic morality than this corrupt world had 
been accustomed to witness, the anti-restorationists have, after all, 


* Personal and Professional Recollections. By the late Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. Edited by his Son, G. Gilbert Scott. With a Preface 
by J. W. Burgon, Dean of Chichester. London: Sampson Low & Co, 
1879. 
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in each successive case to accept the position of having to repair, 
and in the course of reparation to exercise some discrimination. So 
when they do this we welcome them as allies, while we take leave 
to protest against the license they assume of borrowing our old 
trumpet to blow their own praises. When they raise a protesting 

against the wanton destruction of antique and interesting 
buildings of whatever style or century, such as the City churches, 
our voice is heard as loudly seconding them; but we can- 
not forget that our warnings had been sounding in the 
day when their Society was not yet even in embryo, When 
they point to the havoc perpetrated in so many cases 
during the early days of systematic restoration by ignorant 
and presumptuous practitioners, we mingle our regrets with 
theirs, while we accept what was done as instances of the 
inevitable law that practice makes perfect, and, therefore, that 
want of practice can only result in imperfection, not to say de- 
structive blundering. Restoration had to make a beginning at 
some given time and in some specific hands, and accordingly 
specific failures somewhere were predestined. So the preser- 
vation and development of our old buildings had to pay its 
toll of failures; but this no more proves such preservation 
to be a mistake than the unpalatable dishes of an untrained 
cook are evidence against the custom of dressing our meats. The 
frequent aberrations of the so-called “ trained” artisan and of the 
“trustworthy contractor” are, no doubt, a painful subject to 
contemplate. But we can assure our anti-restorationist friends 
that, while they are late in the field in their detective vigilance, 
their help is not the less gratefully accepted by those who have 
grown old in the long and anxious campaign. 

In expounding genuine restoration in contrast to what we may 
term tinkering, Sir Gilbert Scott triumphantly asks :—‘ Is there 
no difference, forsooth, between stonework gently cleansed of its 
coating of whitewash, leaving every mark of the old mason’s tool 
as distinct as when first wrought, and work rudely scraped or re- 
tooled, so as to leave no trace of its original surface? These 
eritics see none.” This distinction is true beyond contradiction ; 
but unfortunately “ these critics ” may sometimes discover that the 
best attempts of the architect to ensure gentle cleaning, and the 
retention of every old mark of the masons, and such like conserva- 
tive manipulation of tender old fragments, have been frustrated 
by the carelessness, vanity, stupidity, or bad faith of the workman, 
or the workman's illiterate master, the builder. It happened to 
ourselyes some years since, on visiting an exceptionally important 
and conspicuous ecclesiastical structure by Mr. Scott, to watch a 
mason replacing a curious piscina, the sole relic of a preceding build- 
ing of an earlier date and style than that which the modern con- 
struction represented, and which had accidentally cometo light dur- 
ing works which involved pulling down as well as building up. We 
were shocked to see the fellow tooling away at it so as to give it 
a smooth and perfectly new surface, so we asked him if he was, in 
so doing, acting under Mr. Scott's orders; he replied that he was, 
and, as we had no right over him, we could only walk off. We 
were tempted to write to Mr. Scott; but the thought occurred 
that, before he could get the letter, the irremediable mischief would 
be consummated; so we yielded to the inglorious alternative of 
silence, and have repented ever since of having lost such an oppor- 
tunity of showing up an abuse. But now that we find Sir Gilbert 
all but inferring the impossibility in his hands of such a mis- 
carriage, we have no longer an excuse for not speaking out and so 
far strengthening the hands of the anti-restorationists. Yet this 
incident, or a hundred like it, can no more demonstrate the sound- 
ness of their craze than an accident by rail or road proves the 
superior wisdom of our ancestors in travelling on foot or on the 
sumpter mule. 

The memoranda which the Recollections contain of the various 
cathedrals which Sir Gilbert Scott successively restored yield test 
instances of what he proposed as conservative restoration, to one or 
two of which we shall now advert, as in our view carrying with 
them their own justification. If the Anti-Restoration Society is 
successful in proving that these works were unsightly or offensive 
they will be masters of the field ; otherwise victory must remain 
with the larger party from whom they have made an artificial, if 
not violent, separation. We pass over those inflammable topics, 
the stalls at Canterbury and the roof at St. Albans, At St. 
David’s Cathedral before the late works the east end was 
in the form of a Perpendicular window, of no particular merit, 
and with very decayed stonework executed in inferior materials. 
The needful examination revealed that the original composition, of 
the earliest Pointed period, was a triplet over which stood four 
lancets. Many of the old stones were still in existence, 
walled up, and the indications were such as to make the 
literal restoration of the old design, and to a great extent with 
the old materials, easy and certain. On the other hand, the Per- 
pendicular window was so decayed that if it had been replaced it 
must have been with a cousiderable insertion of new material. 
So the choice was absolutely reduced to two alternative rebuild- 
ings, each involving the insertion of new material, and each an 
absolutely certain reproduction—one of the thirteenth and the 
other of the fifteenth century. Would it not have been the very 
pedantry of affected restoration to inflict on that cathedral for 
all coming time its worse and later aspect, when its earlier, 
more comely, and more historical one was in the architect's hand 
to replace ? But over these windows stood a roof, and as the Perpen- 
dicular one was still sound and of its sort handsome, while the 
earlier one had no special merit, Sir Gilbert Scott judged 
it more prudent to leave it as it was, There were, of course, two 


sides to this question. The choice the architect made at least de- 


monstrated the falsity of the c against him that he was a 
destroyer under the lamb’s skin of a restorer. Again, the course 
of the investigation of what used to be outside the shapeless and 
insipid Cathedral of a the existence at the ends of 
the choir aisles of two apsidal chapels. with roofs unique for Eng- 
land—namely, the roofs of the apses rising up into stone turrets 
with angles to the east corresponding with those of the apse itself, 
and a very steep roof; while to the westward the design was 
sheared away, so to speak, and only presented a plain, unadorned, 
unpierced, unbroken wall strip. These turrets had totally perished 
from sight, but the scientific diagnosis of fragments which 
came to light made their restoration a matter of safe and certain 
calculation, while to have them over would have been to 
leave England still without a specimen of a perhaps not very im- 
portant, but still characteristic and authentic, arehitectural ty 
So Sir Gilbert has reproduced the turret over the southern chapel, 
and has of course in so doing committed /éze majesté against anti- 
restoration. Will the Society which exists to propagate that 
faith give some reasons intelligible to plain persons to prove that 
he has thereby sinned against art, science, or archzeology ? 

Sir Gilbert Scott’s remarks upon what he calls a “ vexatious dis- 
turbance of the Gothic movement ”—namely, “ the ‘Queen Anne’ 
style”—written in January 1878, only two months before his death, 
are marked with much moderation and good sense. He is un- 
feignedly distressed that persons who had begun with being “ most 
ardently French ”—votaries, that is, of early French Gothic— 
should have become “as furiously anti-Gothic.” Still, when “ one 
considers the results, the case is not so bad.” Though many 
buildings which are now Queen Anne would otherwise have been 
Gothic, the majority of such would, no doubt, have been erected 
in the vernacular style, so that in fact we may set down to the 
good “ rich colour and lively picturesque architecture, in lieu of the 
dull monotony of the usual street architecture.” Sir Gilbert goes on 
to show that the Queen Anne’s men, beginning as they did tocopy the 
real style, of which they had made themselves in name the advocates, 
have gone on absorbing more and more of the elements of earlier 
styles, and so more and more receding into Gothic; “so much so, 
indeed, that a so-called ‘Queen Anne’ house is now more a revival 
of the past than a modern Gothic house.” In his book of 1859 Sir 
Gilbert, as he reminds us, strove to show that “Gothic would 
admit of any degree of modernism. The aim of the Queen Anne 
architects now seems to be to show that nothing can be too old- 
fashioned for their style.” In fact, what seemed to be e 
triumphant advance has proved to be only a well-masked retreat. 


A HISTORY OF GLASS.* 


HE difficulty or impossibility of defining a —_ idea, of 
which the philosophers speak, might almost be illustrated by 
the first sentence of Mr. Nesbitt’s book. ““ Glass,” he says, “is a 
substance, the principal and essential constituents of which are 
silica and alkali.” No one could obtain an idea of the appearance 
of the substance in question from this description or definition. 
Dr. Johnson gives nearly the same explanation of the word, adding 
to the mixture however “a vehement fire.” Now if we describe 
it by its properties is it very possible to get a definite idea of it 
from mere words? It is practically indestructible, yet so brittle— 
except in its new, or old, toughened variety—that among poets it 
is almost another name for fragility. It is transparent, yet will 
retain the strongest acids and solutions. In various thicknesses it 
plays the most wonderful tricks with our eyesight. Evena painter 
cannot represent it as he can represent a tree or a beast. In short, 
nothing but time and trouble are needed to endue it with as man; 
contradictory attributes as Miss Fanshawe discovered in the letter. 
And not the least wonderful thing about it is its antiquity. You 
find it among the most ancient remains of the most ancient natio 
and its invention is ascribed to accident. The oldest specimen 
ure glass bearing anything like a date is a little moulded lion’s 
be bearing the name of an Egyptian king of the eleventh 
dynasty, in the Slade collection at the British Museum. That is 
to say, at a este which may be moderately placed as more than 
2,000 B.C., glass was not only made, but made with a skill which 
shows that the art was nothing new. The invention of glazing 
pottery with a film or varnish of glass is so old that among the 
fragments which bear inscriptions of the early Egyptian monarchy 
are beads possibly of the first dynasty. Of later glass there are 
numerous examples, such as a bead found at Thebes, which has the 
name of Queen Hatasoo or Hashep of the eighteenth dynasty. Of 
the same period are vases and goblets and many f ts. It 
cannot be doubted that the story preserved by Pliny, which assi 
the credit of the invention to the Phcenicians, is so far true 
these adventurous merchants brought specimens to other countries 
from Egypt. Dr. Schliemann found disks of glass in the excava- 
tions ec Mycenze, though Homer does not mention it as a substance 
known to him. That the modern art of the glassblower 
was known long before is certain from representations 
among the pictures on the walls of a tomb at Beni , of the 
twelfth Egyptian dynasty ; but a much older picture, which pro- 
bably represented the same manufacture, is among the half- 
obliterated scenes in a chamber of the tomb of Thy at Sakkara, 
and dates from the time of the fifth dynasty, a time so remote 


* Glass Vessels in the South Kensington Museum. By Alexander Nesbitt, 
F.S.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 1878. 
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that it is not possible, in spite of the assiduous researches of many 
tologers, to give it a date in years. 
Among the most curious examples of persistence in art are the 


well-known Aggry beads, which occur everywhere in Africa, and — 
of Asia. Similar beads are still made for the | 


in man 
Sel barter by glass-makers.in England and Italy; yet they 
appear among the oldest remains in many widely-separated places. 
Mr. Nesbitt considers them Phoenician, and supposes they were 
made for purposes of barter with uncivilized nations such as the 
ancient Britons. Glass beads of extreme hardness have been 
found in British graves; and, on analysis, were found to be com- 
and coloured in the same manner as those of undoubted 
yptian origin. The usual type is large, not round, but spindle- 
shaped, and marked with alternate indented bands of red and blue, 
the colours being separated by a narrow white line. These beads are 
found in England, on the Gold Coast, in India and Germany, 
in Italy and Egypt. They are particularly common in the cities 
along the course of the Rhine. The oldest specimens must be 
Egyptian ; but, in all probability, the pattern was continued in 
many distinct manufactories at many different periods. Very 
analogous are little vases of similarly indented patterns; but gene- 
rally only of blue and white, or blue and yellow. Mr. Nesbitt 
figures several, labelling them “ Ancient Egyptian or Pheenician.” 
One is black and white only. Another is very vivid green, with 
yellow and blue zigzags. These little vases are common in all the 
museums, and are occasionally found in early tombs in Egypt, as 
well as in Cyprus and other Greek islands. As ancient as these 
little amphorz and the Agery beads are mosaics, where the pro- 
cess of manufacture was the union by heat of a number of threads 
into a rod, which could be cut at any part so as to show the pat- 
tern, This also was an Egyptian invention, and in the Boolak 
Museum are some exquisite specimens of the time, probably, of the 
Rameses, or more than 1000 B.c. A little human-headed hawk 
in the British Museum is of this manufacture. Another in the 
Slade Collection presents a human bust, and the hair is so fine 
that what appears to the eye to be a line of the thickness 
of horsehair can be ified so as to show that it is composed 
of no fewer than nine threads of alternately transparent and 
opague glass. This could not of course be directly accomplished 
by any human power, but the glass must have been arranged in 
larger pieces and the whole “ rod” drawn out till it had diminished 
to the required thickness, The artistic possibilities of this welded 
lass were infinite, and the Romans first, and afterwards the 
enetians, made great use of it. Mr. Nesbitt describes many 
different kinds. 

Another ancient method of ornamenting glass was that by 
which the Portland vase was made—namely, the superposition of 
a paste of one colour on a body of darker glass. It is spoken of 
by Pliny, but does not seem so clearly as mosaic to have come 
from Egypt. The Portland vase was found in a tomb said to have 
been that of Alexander Severus. Two other vases of a similar 
kind of work are mentioned—namely, the Auldjo vase in the 
British Museum and an amphora in the Naples Museum. All 
show strong marks of Greek origin. Mr. Nesbitt, by the way, on 
one page speaks of the Auldjo vase as being in the British 
Museum, and on the next says:—“‘The Auldjo vase, a part of 
which is or was in the possession of Mr. Auldjo, and another in 
the British Museum, is an cenochoe about nine inches high.” 
Besides these examples, there are fragments of many more, one of 
which, part of a figure not less than 14 inches high, is at South 
Kensington. Of a totally different character is glass ornamented 
with coloured enamel painting. It is rare, but appears to be of 
Roman manufacture, and two specimens were found with some 
Roman bronzes in Denmark, probably the prey of some piratic 
Viking. Later and less meritorious isa large class of objects simp! 
painted, such as the Christian disks found in the Catacumbs, whic 
seem to have been originally the feet or stands of drinking vessels. 
Some rare examples present a portrait worked on a gold ground, 
and perhaps used as a kind of locket worn round the neck, like the 
well-known bulla of a Roman boy. They date from about the 
second century to the fifth, and one example has the name of the 

n represented. 

We have dealt rather on the ancient forms of glass work; but 
Mr. Nesbitt treats of all periods and styles, and gives interesting 
particulars of medieval manufacture, of the early Italian and Vene- 
tian schools, the English, and finally the Chinese glass-makers. 
The introductory part of the book, which contains this history, 
extends to more than 150 pages, and would be more interesting if 
there were more small woodcut illustrations as in other volumes 
of the series. The Arab art is very fully described. The frontis- 
piece represents a magnificent Arab lamp, probably brought from 
a Cairean mosque; it is only within the last few years that the 

t lamps of the mosque of Sultan Hassan have disappeared. 
is may be one of them. Very complete translations of the 
inscriptions on it and the other similar lamps in the Museum have 
been furnished by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, but they do not furnish 
a clue to the mosque from which the lamps were brought. The 
curious little glass weights presented by Mr. Greville Chester 
should have a fuller notice in this book, but Mr. Nesbitt does not 
seem to have been made aware of Mr. E. T. Rogers's researches on 
the subject in time to do more than include a summary of them in 
@ very small print note in the appendix, from which we learn that | 
the oldest yet observed bears the date 715 4.D. We sometimes 
see glass weights in modern shops, and for some kinds of exact 
measurement glass is probably very trustworthy. Another 
modern invention which has its counterpart in old times, 


is toughened glass, which is mentioned in Ure’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, first published about seventy years ago. The account 
of English glassworks is perhaps the least satisfactory part of Mr, 
Nesbitt’s book. He overlooks several sources of information, such 
as Howel’s Letters ; and, though he mentions Howel, is apparently 
ignorant of his fame. He tells us a good deal about the importa- 
tion of eight Muranese glassmakers in 1550, but does not so much 
as mention the Savoy, where a glass house was established in 1552. 
True, he is more concerned with the fine-art aspects of glass- 
making, and he has certainly brought together in a small com 
many facts little known, and produced one of the- most complete 
works on the subject so far published. 

The chromolithographs with which the book is illustrated de- 
serve separate notice. They are for the most part extremely good, 
though, as we observed at the outset, it is almost, or quite, im- 
possible to give an adequate representation of glass in a picture, 
and still more in a print. The chromolithographs are nine in 
number, and not all of equal merit; but those representing the 
opaque Egyptian or Phcenician vases are the most satisfactory. The 
volume concludes with an excellent index. 


JOHN CALDIGATE.* 


Le mente has been found of late years so fertile a subject for 
the novelist’s handling, and lends itself so readily to the turn 
of Mr. Trollope’s genius, and his dramatic, many-sided treatment 
of social questions—he throws himself in the volumes before us 
with such zest and revival of power into all its aspects, whether 
viewed on its legal, moral, domestic, or gossiping side—that, in- 
stead of regretting that he should have meddled with so question- 
able a topic now, we may rather wonder that he has not taken it 
up before. But not the less do we regret that his powers should 
have been expended on a theme which can scarcely be touched 
with a free hand without awakening sympathies in a wrong 
direction. 

Mr. Trollope has perhaps been led to his present subject by the 
joint impulse of two habits of composition. One of these is to 
turn to full account his experiences as an observant traveller, 

uick to catch the life and tone of whatever society he meets; 
the other to bring the ideal woman, always possessed by an 
inveterate constancy, into contact with a man—her fate—un- 
favourably moulded by surrounding influences. Constancy, in 
order to show itself, must have something to contend against ; and 
in the case of these heroines the opposing forces are usually, 
not adverse circumstances, but faults of character and con- 
duct in the object of devotion. Mr. Trollope’s heroes—so to call 
them—are never above taking the colour of their surroundings. 
When they go to Rome they do what Rome does, John Caldigate 
contracts debts at Cambridge, falls a prey to money-lenders, and, 
incurring the wrath of his father, throws up his prospects for the 
sake of necessary ready money, and sets off to the gold-diggings. 
There, as our readers know, Mr. Trollope had been before him ; and 
he has no doubt seen women of the Mrs. Smith class, and knows 
the temptations young men encounter both in the gold-fields and 
before they reach them. John Caldigate is of Mr. Trollope’s 
usual type—a type of hero founded partly on convenience. He 
must needs get into scrapes for the sake of the story and to test 
the lady's fidelity; therefore he must be weak; but palpable 
weakness disqualities him for the reader's sympathy ; therefore a 
false support must be supplied him in a sort of stolid self-will. 
John Caldigate has sense enough to know the scrapes he gets 
into for what they are. He is never blind ; but the mere fact 
of being advised ‘against a course confirms him in it. He is 
not so much led away by passion or desire as by 
a stiff and obstinate determination not to be interfered with. 
The fact that he is civilly and cautiously warned against the evil 
enius of the story is the attraction that draws him towards her ; 
iis face becomes square, his lips harden, there is a gleam of anger 
in his eye at the first hint; and this though the story very early intro- 
duces him to the young girl whose purity of aspect takes his fancy 
by storm; and, before he has exchanged a word with her, induces 
the thought “ that it would lend a fine romance to his life if he 
could resolve to come back laden with gold and make Hester 
Bolton his wife.” Hester's face never leaves his memory; but 
though the author generally makes his hero return to his first 
love, he allows him many an excursion and détour from it by 
the way, under the most transient and paltry inducements. 
Unswerving constancy is assumed to be an exclusively feminine 
virtue. 

Life at Nobble, the gold-digging town (reached from Melbourne), 
“the foulest place ever seen,” “ the beastliest hole man ever put 
his foot into,” with its “ old stick-in-the-mud soft goods store,” its 
delicacies of the table condensed into “grub” three times a day, 
its abandonment of all the restraints of civilized life, its ignorance 
of every man’s antecedents and of all surnames borne in the old 
country, is only too natural a source of the scrapes, including 
one pre-eminent scrape, into which John Caldigate, being the 
man he is, has to fall. It does not seem the same thing to 
him as it would be at home to call the woman who is already 
in possession of two names—one for shipboard use, the other 
placarded on the walls of Sydney in theatrical posters with 
& portrait encumbered with as few garments as may be—by 


* John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1879. 
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a third ; to address an envelope to her as Mrs. Caldigate, and to | else. She is an automaton, a machine constructed for the utter- 


call her his wife. In fact, the author so far excuses him under 
the circumstances that, though he punishes him through the law 
of the land which mistakenly, therefore unjustly, convicts 
him, he never inflicts on him the novelist’s true punishment— 
the et of the honest conscientious characters of the 
story. Those who visit John Caldigate’s conduct with their hearty 
disapproval are under the cloud of the author's dislike or con- 
tempt; those who stand by him through thick and thin are the 
fellows of the piece ; and the pure Hester takes this episode 
of his life as belonging to him merely as one of a class with 
whom similar episodes are universal ; and therefore without any 

But, though Jo igate s the so ill, the story 

is not without its true a feeiabod again aa Mr. Trollope’s 

rience, in the person of Samuel Bagwax, the post-office clerk. 
In the scenes where Bagwax , Mr. Trollope is all himself. 
The humour, the truth of small touches, the comic elements of the 
man’s somewhat priggish nature and intellectual calibre, giving a 
characteristic flavour to his high moral sense and thorough-going 
conscientiousness ; the eg which the author evidently has for 
him, the pleasure he takes in the delineation, all make the post- 
office clerk—with heart and soul concentrated on the envelope on 
which he builds his fame—welcome to the reader. After pursuing 
John Caldigate in his weak and headstrong career, we realize the 
magnanimity of Bagwax in foregoing the glory of being sent out as 
a first class overland passenger to Sydney (his expenses to be paid 
for six months on the handsomest footing), in sacrificing the 
desire of his heart to travel and see strange countries, and in con- 
vincing people unwilling to be convinced that the expedition was 
not necessary ; all for the sake of truth, and to deliver “ that poor 
lady at Folking,” languishing in disgrace while her husband under- 

his penance in gaol, the sooner out of her misery. All his 
efforts to defeat his own longings make him a veritable hero. The 
Post Office, under Mr. Tzollope’s painting, becomes not a machine 
but a living organism. The ambitions, the disappointments of its 
elerks, make it a distinct world. Where the jealous Curleydown 
and Bagwax sit together we find ourselves outside of a whole 
sphere of intelligence: — 

This idea had also occurred to Bagwax, and he had thought whether it 
would be possible for him to be magnanimous enough to perfect his proof in 
England so as to get a pardon from the Secretary of State at once, to his 
own manifest injury. ‘‘What would satisfy you and me,” said Bagwax, 
“would not satisfy the ignorant.” To the conductor of an omnibus on the 
Surrey side of the river the man who does not know what the “Castle ”’ is 
is ignorant. The outsider who is in a mist as to the “ former question” or 
“the order of the day ” is ignorant to the member of Parliament. To have 
no definite date conveyed by the term “ Rogation Sunday ” is to the clerical 
mind gross ignorance. The horsey man thinks you have been in bed all 

our life if the “near side” is not as descriptive to you as the “left hand.” 

'o Bagwax and Curleydown not to distinguish post-office marks was to be 
ignorant. “I fear it would not satisfy the ignorant,” said Bagwax, thinking 
of his projected journey to Sydney. 

“ Proof is proof,’ said Curleydown, “ I don’t think you'll ever get him 
= The time has gone by. But you may do just as much here as 

ere. 

“I’m sure we shall get him out. I'll never rest on my bed till we have 
got him out.” 

“ Mr. Justice Bramber won’t mind whether you rest in your bed or not 
—nor yet the Secretary of State.” 


The best moral in the story is the effect of the clerk's self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm on the leading counsel for the prisoner, 
the great Sir John Joram, shamed into new efforts as he witnesses 
a struggle overcome; and driven by a noble example into clearing 
his brief-laden table, and dedicating himself to a two hours’ ex- 
amination of Bagwax’s bundle of envelopes :— 

“There are a great many of them, I suppose?” he said, almost 
whining. 

“ A good many, Sir John.” 

“ Have at it!” said the Queen’s Counsel and late Attorney-General, 
springing up from his chair. Bagwax almost jumped out of the way, so 
startled was he by the quick and sudden movement. Sir John rang his 
bell ; but, not waiting for the clerk, began to hurl the chaos in solution on 
to the top of the concrete chaos. . . Mr. Jones declared afterwards that 
it was seven years since he had seen the entire top of that table. “ Now, 
go ahead!” said Sir John, who seemed during the operation to have lost 
something of his ordinary dignity. 

Mr. Trollope understands aw forms of character ; he may be 
said to know the world; but there is one class which is still a 
hidden book to him. He clearly has never seen or been near, or 
had acquaintance through any trustworthy source with, a woman 
of the religious type that he wishes to depict in Mrs. Bolton, 
the Puritan mother of the young devoted wife. Under his un- 
sympathizing hand, she is at once a bore and a monster. She 
is constructed not from sight, not from observation, even at 
secondhand, but from his inner consciousness. He would seem 
to take certain dogmas and principles which are contrary to 
his own tastes and opinions, and to push them to what he sup- 
poses to be their logical which we find 
generally expressed in such aphorisms as “ t very righteous 

rson ever believed in the repentance of an enemy?” Mrs. 
Bolton is one of those righteous ms. “She had a knack of 
looking on such men (as her son-in-law) as human beings who had, 
as it were, lost their souls before death, or that it was useless te 
think of them otherwise than as already damned.” She would 
“ ay her lips together and grind her teeth and shake her head 
when any one spoke of a doubt on this point.” Mrs. Bolton 
not only offends in the things she says, but in iteration. She 
suys the same thing a hundred times, and she says nothing 


_ ance of perpetual denunciation. 


This is a weariness and annoy- 
ance to the general reader, who soon comes to recoil from all 
dialogues in which she bears a part. Every thoughtful reader 
must feel alive to the injustice done to the one person in the story 
who acts on religious motives. Mrs. Bolton, in taking an early 
dislike to John Caldigate, did so on perfectly just grounds. As 
& mother, she was entirely in the right in mistrusting him and 
opposing herself with all her might to his marriage with her 
daughter. She was again perfectly justified in feeling her first 
objections borne out when judge and jury convicted him of 
bigamy, a sentence which received the private sanction of his 
own attorney. When he lay a prisoner in Cambridge gaol she 
did right in wishing her daughter to return to her old home, 
though we, knowing better, i approve of the young wife’s 
resolute sticking to her post. Her language is often as offen- 
sive as it is unnatural; but every decent mother must sympathize 
with her, And yet she is uniformly placed in the wrong, and 
everything she does is set either in a vindictive or absurd light. 
There is a scene, before the conviction, where she and her 
daughter have a contest of will, which ends in their each sitting 
through the night on high-backed hall chairs. It is a burlesque; 
but it is effectively told. Of course the young wife gets her way, 
and wins all the sympathy—and justly, for it is the situation we 
criticize, not her in it, not her resolution to obey the man 
she holds to be her lawful husband—while the mother, with her 
parrot phrases, is made an object of repulsion and contempt. 
As we read we cannot but feel how little wholesome are the 
subject and its treatment for the classes who constitute the 
body of novel readers. The answer may be, as we have said, 
that the offender does get punished for his sins; but the law's 
penalties reinstate him in the world’s good graces. The last scene 
is, as & apna of happiness, a bright and vivid one. We hope 
that in his next story Mr. Trollope, while retaining his varied 
powers of amusing his readers ny imparting to them the con- 
clusions of his own insight into character, will choose a theme 
that may engage our sympathies undisturbed by protest, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


— study of primitive India (1) has made such progress that 
we have recently seen attempts to compose texts in the original 
language of which Sanscrit itself is but a derivative. However 
uestionable the success of such restorations, it cannot be doubted 
that philology has really given us the key to an ancient civiliza- 
tion less complicated and imposing than the Egyptian or Assyrian, 
but more interesting to ourselves as the germ of the original civi- 
lization of the race to which we ourselves belong. English litera- 
ture, indeed, has long an anticipation of Herr Zimmer's 
labours in the excellent work of Mrs. ning. Familiar, how- 
ever, with the original texts, and availing himself to the utmost 
of the labours of other Aryan scholars, Herr Zimmer has produced 
a work which leaves no corner of primitive Indian civilization un- 
explored, while it only needs some sli sacra 39 oon from the popu- 
lar point of view to render the subject generally familiar to readers of 
average culture. Its scientific value is guaranteed by the approval 
of the Congress of Orientalists, since it gained the prize proposed by 
them for the best treatise on the subject. The author had previously 
obtained a similar distinction from the University of Strasb 
Taking the Rig Veda Samhita as his basis, he systematically 
examines all points connected with the origin, the habitation, the 
tribal divisions, the social state, the religion, the arts, manners and 
customs of the Indian branch of our Aryan forefathers. Nothi 
is more interesting than the general analogy with the ideas an 
constitution of the ancient Germans, so far as the latter are known 
to us, differing mainly in the capital point that the Indians soon 
develo a theocracy, while the Germans remained more exem: 
than almost any other people from sacerdotal influences. e 
religious character of the documents from which our knowledge 
of Indian civilization is derived, necessarily brings this element 
into prominence. It is upon casual allusions in hymns and 
liturgies that Herr Zimmer must mainly re | for his picture of the 
secular aspects of society. Agriculture and the breeding of cattle 
are naturally the subjects of the most numerous allusions, by means 
of which the ordinary daily life of an Aryan household can be 
reconstructed with some approach to exactness. The condition of 
the people was pastoral rather than agricultural, but the especial 
value p upon cattle and their products may be, to some extent, 
a survival from a more primitive period. Barley and rice were the 
staple grains ; fruit is mentioned, but more probably as wild than as 
cultivated. Hunting is but seldom referred to, and fishing never. 
Music, dancing, and games of chance are frequently mentioned ; 
but no art had made such progress as the metrical, The elabora- 
tion of poetic form at so early a period is truly remarkable. 
Astronomy had p as far as the naming of the principal 
groups of stars and a calendar of the year and division of 
the day; medicine had to distinguish and describe various 
diseases, which were, however, combated as much by charms as by 
rational remedies. Asiatic cholera existed then as now, but not 
as an epidemic. Such particulars afford a sample of the instruction 
and entertainment to be derived from Herr Zimmer’s pages, quali- 


(1) Altindisches Leben. Die Cultur der Vedischen Arier nach den Sam- 
hita dargestellt. Von Heinrich Zimmer. Berlin: Weidmann. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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fied in some degree by the re uncertainty of the texts that 
he attempts to render. Roth and Weber are his —_ guides, 
though he differs from both on the Vedic doctrine of immortality. Of 
the two recent translations of the Vedic hymns he prefers Ludwig’s. 

Felix Liebrecht’s goodly collection of materials (2) for the study 
of folklore is one of the most entertaining volumes that we have 
recently had an opportunity of inspecting, although it is well to 
premise that some of the contents are hardly suitable for family 
reading. Part of the volume is devoted toa collection of the legends 
of various countries under their appropriate national headings, 
and notes upon the collections of other compilers; another = 
treats of various legendary cycles irrespective of nationality. 
Sicilian and Romaic popular tales, Icelandic sagas, Norwegian 
superstitions, furnish rich materials for the former class, and the 
vale of these collections is greatly enhanced by the copious store 
of illustrative parallel passages adduced from the folklore of other 
countries. Among the cycles of popular tradition treated are 
Cupid and Psyche, Deucalion and Pyrrha, and the Chinese stories 
of the magical powers of foxes. Numerous eccentric customs are | 
brought together in one view, and there is a very curious paper on | 
the quaint practices embodied in medizeval There 
is little method or order in Herr Liebrecht’s ion, but it is 
redeemed from being a mere compilation by the author's evident 


here seems no end to the literature treating of Galileo (3). 
Searcely have Epinois, Wohlwill, Pieralisi, Berti, Gebler, and 
Scartazzini to all appearance exhausted the subject, when a Jesuit, 
Father Grisar, comes forward with a vindication of his order in 
the matter, which stimulates Professor Reusch to the production 
of a volume more copious in detail than any of its precursors. He 
seems to admit, indeed, that his work may be regarded in some 
degree as a reissue of Gebler’s, such as that lamented investigator 
would have undertaken if his life had been spared. There scarcely 
seems sufficient room for an entirelynew work on so largeascale. Dr. 
Reusch has investigated some particulars more fully than Gebler, 
but in general he travels by the same road to the same conclusion, 
and the really original part of his work might have been performed 
in a supplementary pamphlet. Writing rather as a theologian than 
an historian, he is in this department of his task chiefly occupied 
in dealing with the Jesuitical sophistry which would extenuate 
the bearing of these proceedings upon the Ultramontane theory of 
the Papal authority. He shows convincingly that the dogma of 
Papal infallibility can only be reconciled with the condemnation 
of Galileo by reservations and limitations which virtually abolish 
it. His verdict on this point derives weight from his exemplary 
fairness and candour in treating the historical department of his 
subject. He abandons nearly all the aggravations cf the case on 
which Protestant controversialists have been wont to rely; he 
acquits the Jesuits of the falsification of documents ; and yet, the 
more attention is led away from these subsidiary circumstances to 
the essential nature of the transaction, the more repulsive does it 
appear. Dr. Reusch, it should be added, is a professor of Catholic 
theology, and the author of a learned work on the reconciliation 
of Scripture with natural science. His volume is perhaps chiefly 
significant as a token of the indignation and contempt which 
Jesuit servility and disingenuousness have aroused among mode- 
tate old-fashioned Catholics. 

That the most learned and acute theologian of the Oriental 
Church (4) should be little known in the West is partly to be 
attributed to the general ignorance in the Roman Church of his 
day of the language in which he wrote, but chiefly to the occur- 
rence of the great schism shortly after histime. He has, however, 
frequently attracted the attention of learned Occidental commenta- 
tors; whose researches, not unmixed with original contributions 
from himself,are now made generally accessible by Dr. Langen ina 
volume more attractive and even lively than could have been exe 
pected in a work dealing with the most abstruse questions of 
theo Joannes Damascenus was evidently a very remarkable 
man, acute and subtle, versed in Plato and Aristotle no less than 
in the Scriptures, and endowed with a liberality of sentiment more 
in keeping with the expansive humanity of a Uoleridge than with 
the ferocious intolerance of his own e This is especially 
apparent in his treatise against the icheans. At the same 
time he took a keen interest in contemporary controversies, and 
acquired especial influence by his writings against the Iconoclasts. 
> f far the most important of his works, however, is his Fountain 
of Knowledge Tvecews), consisting of three divisions—philo- | 
sophical, controversial, and dogmatic. All are fully —— by Dr. | 
Langen. The first and last are far the most valuable; though the 
second, which is thrown into the shape of a history of heresies, 
contains some most curious particulars respecting sects not other- 
wise known. He is also the reputed author of numerous other 
treatises, some of doubtful authenticity. All are fully described 
by Dr. Langen, who adds a biography, a literary notice, an essay 
on the development of doctrine in the Eastern and Western 

and a summary of Oriental theology as deduced from 
the writings of Joannes Damascenus. He dwells on the un- | 
diminished influence of Joannes in contrast with the partial ecli 
of every successive Latin theologian ; and, although himself a protes- 
sor “oe Catholic theology, seems to question whether its pro- 
gressive development has been entirely consistent with orthodoxy. 

2) Zur Volkskunde. Alte und neue Aufsiitze. Von Felix Liebrecht. | 
alla: Henninger. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Der Process Galilei’s und die Jesuiten. Von Dr. F. H. Reusch. 
Bonn: Weber. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(4) Johannes von Damaskus. Line patristische Mc ie. Von Dr. 
oseph Langen. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 


The Synaxarium (5) is the Church Calendar of the Copts, » 
Martyrologium and Acta Sanctorum. If Assemani may be de 
pended upon, it was not compiled until about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; and, being so late, and chiefly made up from 
Greek and Syriac sources, is devoid of historical or chronological 
value. It nevertheless much psychological interest, as 
an illustration of the modes of thought prevalent in the Coptic 
Church, and indeed in Oriental Churches generally. The sup- 
= Coptic original has not been discovered; and Professor 

iistenfeld’s translation is made from a version in barbarous 
Arabic, which may possibly be the primitive text afterall. An 
Ethiopic version is used by the Abyssinian Church. 

The disputes of the German Emperor Louis IV. with the Court 
of Rome form an interesting, but intricate, chapter in the history 
of the fourteenth century. Dr. Miiller requires a substantial 
volume (6) to record his differences with Pope John XXII. alone, 
which indeed extended over all the latter’s pontificate of nineteen 
years. John’s great object, according to Dr. Miiller, was to en- 
tirely exclude German influence from Italy, and this poliey 
attained its consummation in a Bull issued shortly before his 
death, separating Italy from the Roman Empire, the complete 
text of which has only recently been discovered. This Pope, 
however, was by no means an Italian patriot, but a Frenchman, 
and the first who definitively fixed the Papal see at Avignon. 

The Lehrjahre of a young Prussian civil servant towards the 
close of last century (7) offer a lively picture of the economical 
and in some respects of the intellectual, circumstances of Germany 
at the time. In a country where the Government was directly 
interested in industrial undertakings, and where the judicature 
was a department of the bureaucracy, it was necessary that the 
civilian should know many things beyond the mere routine of 
official administration. After passing his examination in juris- 
prudence and financial science, Theodor von Schén, in the year 1796, 
started on a tour to acquaint himself with the practical m 
ment of agricultural and manufacturing operations and with the 
economical condition of Germany in general. His observations 
were recorded in a diary, which in a limited degree recalls the 
similar notes of Arthur Young made a few years before. They 
possess considerable interest as illustrations of the energetic 
senate of the Prussian Government to promote trade and indus- 
try, of the inexpediency of monopolies and competition between the 
State and private enterprise, and of the condition of the nation in 
general. Silesia seems to have been the most backward and the 
worst administered of all the Prussian provinces, notwithstanding 
fifty years of continual exertions. Schén visited Saxony, Weimar, 
and other non-Prussian parts of Germany, and omitted no oppor- 
tunity of paying his respects to philosophers and men of letters: 
Goethe he missed; Schiller he thought frigid and over-cautious ; 
Wieland, a little old man with no external mark of distinction, 
astonished him by declaring that Kant would have been the 
greatest poet of the age if he had learned to write verse. Kant’s 
philosophy seems to have been the chief intellectual interest of the 
day ; and Fichte, the newrising star in philosophy, regarded him- 
self as substantially Kant’s disciple. Fichte had been Schén’s 
college companion at Kénigsberg, and their intercourse on the 
occasion of the latter's visit to Jena was very cordial. Schénsub- 
sequently attained distinction in the public service. This volume 
leaves him on the point of starting for England. 

Robert Blum (8), a member of the Frankfort Parliament, having 
proceeded to Vienna to aid and abet the insurrection of October 
1848, fell into the hands of the Austrian military authorities, who 
straightway shot him. Political passion and the need for political 
capital alone could represent this very natural proceeding as an 
atrocity. Blum, no doubt, acted upon his convictions, and so did 
the Austrian authorities. It may sometimes be the duty of a good 
and peaceable citizen to take part in an insurrection, but at no such 
time can he reasonably complain of receiving the treatment of an 
insurgent. Apart from the spurious halo of martyrdom, which for a 
time made his memory ridiculous, Blum’s character was respectable 
and honourable. He possessed no political ability, and his public 
career is chiefly serviceable in the way of warning ; but his active 

icipation in the events of 1848 renders his biography, related 
y his son with exemplary moderation and good sense, an accept- 
able contribution to the history of that period. 

Dr. E. Meyer's learned monograph on the history of Pontus (9) 
is chiefly remarkable for the pains bestowed on the elucidation of 
the obscure early history of this kingdom, and for the writer's 
depreciatory estimate of Mithridates, whose undaunted spirit and 
fertility of resource seem hardly sufficiently acknowledged. 

L. Erhardt’s essay on the earliest traces of political organiza- 
tion among German communities (10) is chiefly founded on an 
examination of the notices of Caesar, Livy, and Tacitus. 


(5) Synaxarium, das ist, Heiligen-Kalender der Coptischen Christen. 
Aus dem Arabischen tibersetzt von F. Wiistenfeld. Th. 1. Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


© Der Kampf Ludwigs des Baiern mit der rimischen Curie. Von Dr. 
C. Miller. Bd.1. Tiibingen: Laupp. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Studienreisen eines jungen Staatswirths in Deutschland am Schlusse 
des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: Duncker. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(8) Robert Blum. Ein Zeit- und Charakterbild fiir dus deutsche Volk. 
Von Hans Blum. Leipzig: Keil. London: Nutt. 

(9) Geschichte des Kinigreichs Pontos. Yon E. Meyer. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann. London: Williams & Norgate. ” iia ” 

(10) Aelteste Germanische Staatenbildung. Eine historische Unter- 


suchung. Von L. Erhardt. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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An essay on the derivation of the terms indicative of sensuous 
perceptions in the Indo-European languages, by Fritz Bechtel (11), 
investigates a subject of great interest in its bearing upon the 
origin and philosophy of language. Herr Bechtel’s general con- 
clusion is, that the derivations of similar words have no reference 
to perception as such, but relate entirely to the activity “ upon 
which perception ensues or which is the object of perception.” 
Many of his own etymologies, he grants, are merely tentative, and 
can only be admitted provisionally. 

The Prussian Government and the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
have accorded their support to a general publication of the Old 
High German Glossaries (12), a work of the highest philological 
importance. The first volume contains the glossaries on Scripture, 
occupying nearly eight hundred pages. 

Herr Vilkel’s (13) little work on the elements of the Lithuanian 
et will be found very useful by students of comparative 
philology who may wish to gain some acquaintance with a tongue 
so interesting from its antiquity and important from its affinities, 
but who have no leisure to study the elaborate works of Schleicher 
and Kurschat. 

Herr Heine's little treatise on the “German, Egyptian, and 
Greek Mysteries ”(14) is a republication of former eseays which 
have failed to attract attention. The author is a patriotic Hano- 
verian, who deduces the existence of a numerous population 
and a high standard of civilization in Hanover at a very early 

riod, mainly from the enormous dykes erected to prevent the 
inundation of the country. It is a pity that an argument which 
may be sound, and is at all events intelligible, should be associated 
with — between the Germans and the Egyptians, and 
etymologies of Hanover from “ hon-o-ver” or “ let there be light,” 
“ the words originally pronounced by Ormuzd.” 

The veteran philosopher Fechner’s parallel between the cheerful 
and gloomy views of man’s nature and destiny (15) is rather re- 
markable for amiability of feeling and the personal and descriptive 
charm of some passages than for logical force. If, however, the 
reasoning is not always very cogent, the general tone is eminently 
persuasive, and produces a general impression of “sweet reason- 
ableness,” somewhat impaired by the writer's inclination to enlist 
“ spiritualistic ” phenomena into the service of his argument. 

A treatise on the mysterious phenomena of sleep and dreams, by 
Paul Radestock (16), is useful for its copious references to autho- 
rities, and its enumeration of the various problems suggested by 
the subject; all of which, however, are left without a solution. 
The book is perhaps chiefly remarkable as an example of the 
growipg disposition to base psychological theory on physiological 
research. The same observation applies to Dr. Stricker’s lucid and 
concise “ Studies on Consciousness ” (17). 

Wilhelmine von Hillern’s (18) novel comes before the world 
accredited by its appearance in the Rundschau, and by the repu- 
tation which it won before its separate publication. ual, if not 

reater, distinction is due to “ Waldemar’s Marriage” (19), by 
) Hopfen, one of the best German novels that have been 
published for a long time, full of well-contrived incident, and at 
the same time distinguished by truth to nature and refinement of 
psychological analysis. 

The most interesting article in the Rundschau (20) is one on 
Count Haugwitz, the unfortunate Prussian Minister who is usually 
made chietly responsible for the downfall of the monarchy at 
Jena. The writer, who has had access to Prince Metternich’s 
memoirs, maintains, and seems to establish, that Haugwitz was 
not insensible to the danger of French preponderance in Europe, 
but unfortunate in his manner of opposing it. He hesitated, 
temporized, and ended by or accomplice in the usurpa- 
tion he had intended to resist. He was a genuine patriot, but 
a timid and a selfish one. Herr Lasker's long metaphysical essay 
on “ Word and Deed,” if the author is really the eminent Parlia- 
mentary leader, is scarcely a specimen of the words or deeds to be 
expected from a Liberal Prussian statesman at the present crisis. 
Amongst the other contents are some pretty novelettes and an 
agreeable paper on Norway. 


(11) Ueber die Bezeichnungen der sinnlichen Wahrnehmungen in den indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. Von F. Bechtel. Weimar: Boéhlau. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Die Althochdeutschen Glossen. Gesammelt und bearbeitet von E. 
Steinmeyer und E. Sievers. Bd. 1: Berlin: Weidmann. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(13) Lithawisches Elementarbuch. Von M.J. A. Vélkel. Heidelberg: 
Winter. London: Nutt. 

(14) Die Germanischen, ischen und Griechischen Mysterien. 
. W. Heine. Hannover: Hahn. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(15) Die Tagesansicht gegeniiber die Nachtansicht. Von G. T. Fechner. 


Von 


Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(16) Schlaf und Traum. Eine physiologisch-psychologische Unter- 
svehuag. Von Paul Radestock. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(17) Studien iiber das Bewusstsein. Von Dr. 8. Stricker. 
Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. | 
(18) Und sie kommt doch! Erzahlung aus einem Alpenkloster des drei- 
cehnten Jahrhunderts. Von W. von Hillern. 3 Bde. Berlin : Paetel, 

London: Williams & Norgate. 


(19) Die Heirath des Herrn von Waldenberg. Roman von H. Hopfen. 
3 Bée. Stuttgart: Hallberger. London : Williams & Norgate. 


(20) D - Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. | 
Jabrg. v. Hft. 11. Berlin: Paetel. London: Tritbner & Co. 
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NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. 
CONTENTS OF No. 1,242, AUGUST 16, 1879: 
Egypt and the Porte. 
A Foreigner’s Estimate of Lord le 
High Speed in Legislation. The Roumelia Commission. Secrets of the Jury-room. 
London Water Supply. _ Mr. Forster on Higher Board Schools. 
Poor Removal. 
Session. 
M. Got on English Acting. Foreigners in Westm: 


‘inster Abbey. 
A Spy in the Public Offices. The Archeological Institute at Taunton. Dorat. 
Professor Schulte on the Religious Condition of Germany. 
Horse-Dealing. 


Morley’s Life of Burke. 
The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. The Black Forest. 
Blunt’s Annotated Bible. Archibald Malmaison. Sir Gilbert Scott’s Reco! 
A History of Glass. John Caldigate. German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,241, AUGUST 9, 1879: 


The South African Colonies and the Zulu War—The Sultan and his Ministers— 
Ministers at the Mansion House—The Irish University Bill—Malta—The Close 
of the French Session—Parliamentary Business—Fraud in Examinations— 
Parliament and the Prayer-Book. 


Sofia—’Arry—The Report of the Thames Traffic Committee—The City Parochial 
Endowments—Military Education—Exeter Hall for Sale—The Opera Season— 


Goodwood Races. 

Oscar II. on Charles XII.—Madame Piozzi’s Journey throvgh France, Italy, and 
Germany—Scotch Epitaphs and their Collector—The Cure of Souls—The 
Ceramic Art—Newark-upon-Trent—Dorcas—Sir John Lubbock’s Addresses and 
Lectures—Geikie’s Outlines of Field Geology—Stanford’s Tourist Guides. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DORES GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRZTORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT,” each 33 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION begins October 1. The Hospital has a service of 710 Beds 
(including 30 at Highgate, tor Convalescents). 

within the Hospital walls, subject to College reguletions. Fer = 
it. w's 


Students can resi 
lars apply personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the College, S 
Smithheld, E.C. A Handbook forwarded on licati 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition on Se ber 25. 
Candidates must be under Twenty-tive years of age, and not have entered to the ical or 
ical practice of any Metropolitan Medical 1. i i 


Surgical p © in Science, of the value of £130 
oo — to Candidates Twenty years of age). Subjects: Botany, Zoology, Physics, 
emistry. 


e 
of former Examinations, y} rsonally letter, 
Bartholomew's Hopital 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION EXAMINA- 
fo ay ge is held from October 8, for the January Examination. Fee (including all 


£10 10s. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION.—A CLASS in all the of this 
Examination, including practical work, is held from January to July. Fee, to 8 its of the 
Hospital, £3 8s. ; to others, £10 10s. (including Chemicals). 

FIRST M.B. EXAMINATION.—A C is held from January to July. Fee, £7 7s. 
All these Classes are open to Students of the Hospital. and to others. 

For a apply to the WARDEN of College of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Smithfield, E.C. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
OPEN ILARSHIPS. 

A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 125 Guineas. will be offered for open gametes, cn 
Wednesday, September 25. Subjects of Examination: Classics, Mathematics, and 

‘A SECOND SCHOLARSHIP, also of the value of 125 Guineas, will be 
on the same day. ‘Subjects of Examination inati 3 Inorganie Chemistry, Phys, 
Botany, and Zoology. 

For further artioaines, apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The NEXT 
SESSION will in the Depart: of Arts, Science, and Law, on October 7; 

in the Medical Department, on October1; and in the Evening Classes on October 13. 
Candidates for admission must not be years of age ; and in the Arts and Science 
ent those under Sixteen will be ined to pass a liminary Examination in 
English, Arithmetic, and Elementary — of the se De; ts may 
— from Mr. CoRNISH, Piccadilly, and other Booksellers in Manchester, and at the 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SESSION 1879-80. 


LONDON, 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of MEDICINE, of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCI- 
ENCE. will i October 1. is provided ‘OMEN Subjects taught 
The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the of Seven and will 
« e Ss, ages Sixteen, RE-OPEN on 
Prospectuses, and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance other, Exhibitions, 
£2,000), may be obtained from the 
The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will be held on September 25 and 26. 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, W.C.—STUDENTS 
and Selected CANDIDATES =. i ing Classes at 


the Indian Civil Service, attending 
University C London, reside the Hall under Collegiate disci ey 4 
as to fees, rent rooms, &c., may be obtained on application to the PuiNcrPaL, or 


SECRETARY, at the Hail. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 
MALVERN C OLLE™e@ 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 22. 


| 
| _ 
| oF 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
option of the Candidates ; 
For particulars and pay 
of the College, 
e 
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COLLEGE| 


EAMIN TON 
ie. Woon Un ities, Army, Serviee, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. 
B RIGHTON Cc OL E G E. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September 
F. W. MADDEN, Seeretary. 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, Dorset.— 


TERM 19. Schelarshi ps. Seaside Home for Vacations at 
Reduced School Fees.—H. M - ROBINSON, D.D., Head- Master. 


PATH COLLEGE. —The NEXT TERM will begin on 
Saturday, Se; 1879. Jiead-Master_T. W. DUNN. Eoq., late F and 
Assistant- Cutor of St. Peter’ Cambridge. aod fer ten years a Master 


G OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH — 


Head-Master—T. M. pomney. M.A., Merton College, Oxford. The NEXT TERM 
begins on Saturday, September 20 


OVER COLLEGE.—Board, £45 a year. Tuition, from 10 to 


15 Guineas a 7. The NEXT TERM begins September 17. Apply to the Rev. 
w. BBLL, M.A., the Head-Master, or W. KNocKsR, Bsq., the Honorary Secrets retary. 


GR! AMMAR SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, 

heal direct personal supervision, and a High-clase 
h standing, on strictly moderate terms.—Apply fur 
BAD-MASTHB, 


H! LLSIDE SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN. — The 
EDWARD FORD, M.A.. of be. John's College. C 
by rs, Bors S$ for the ie 


ex d Gr ~~ of hig! 
onours &c., to Rev. the 


Rey. 
‘ambridge, assisted by his two Sons 
Schools, Professions, oo Universi- 
Temple, &c.—Full particulars, aud view of 
Scheol, forwarded on application. 


B vis E M Oo vU *T i. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Eton, Harrow, Winchester, &e. 
Terms, 100 Guineas. 
Address, Rev. E. B. BRACKENBU RY, Saugeen, Bournemouth. 


WwW OODLANDS, BINFIELD, BRACKNELL— 

a R. HARDMAN JONES, M at Harrow and Oxford, assisted by 

Ts, prepares a limited number of Aeurits te for the Public Schools and Roy al Navy. 

and the highest references. W. ands stands high, on vel, in six acres 

of land ; is distant about two miles from Bracknell and Wokingham station, S.W.R. Large 

Playground is provided, —_ swing, bars, kc. a Workshop and Playroom.—Prospectuses 
further p y be d at above address. 


HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


for Civil and Military Examinations. 


‘WOOLWICH, LINE, and other EXAMINATIONS.—Apply 


A. TUCKER, 16 Lee Park, S.E. A Class for Qualifying Examinations 
will be held during the Vacation, 


APMY EXAMINATIONS, COOPERS HILL COLLEGE, 


&c.—Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A. Cam formerly Professor of Mathematics at 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


H@NIXx FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARIN@ CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and Nberal Loss 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


J@HN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1836. 


Orrics 1s LONDON—1 MOORGATE 


Capital .. 

Fire Reven 

Life Revenue. 367,800 
Accumulated Funds (December 1878) ...... £2,398 ,000. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
cal PITAL £1,000,600. 
Heap OrFics—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycuus in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
on, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 13 months’ Notice of ae. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed u 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the oor on ae of the Branches of ee "Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and a Bills d or sent 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and  wecaien Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
eum Do description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


7 J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Reserve Fund 


LETTERS BILLS on DEMAND or Thirty Days’ ‘sight, are grantedon 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection 

DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


R. M. C., Addiscombe, Prepares Resident nar ie y “PU 
been Pupils 


the highest places have pe ah 67 High 
Street, Clapham, S.W. 
CIVIL SERVICE, &c., EXAMINATIONS. 


W.WREN, M.A., Christ's Coll., 
of clare Co Coll., Cambridge. p 
Competitive Examinations. 


and Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., Fellow 
Prepare Resident and Daily PUPILS for the I.C.S. and other 
Eleven of the Candidates selected in the recent Examination for 


1.C.S. were their ils, Also the Candidate who passed First in the | last competition for 

Home C.S. (May 1829), to whom reference can be ade. as wl as to the of many 
pils kg have the Army, Ceylon C.S., Cooper College, &c.—3 Powis 
uare, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ae at a the Public Schools ; also so for ¢ Naval Cadetship Examination. In the 
New House a OR PREPARATORY SCHOOL has establ for quite LITTLE 
BOYS.—For full oman apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


SoUTHSEA. — BURGOYNE HOUSE. — “ EASTMAN’S” 
R.N. ACADEMY.— Prtaciont (since 1860)\—-G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. The 
house is situated close to and direct! facing the sea. Good bath ing and beating. All Pupils 
are taught toswim. At last three Naval Cadet Examinations Pupils took 2nd, 5 | =. 
ith, 5th, 5th, 6th, 6th, 6th, &c., places. Of Nineteen —_ up last year Seventeen pups 
p= been ived fro m Nine years "of age, for Education in preparation for Army, 4 4 Pu 
ools, 


QXFORD MATRICULATION.—A MARRIED N.A., Rector 


small Country Parish near r Oxford, pares a limited number of PUPILS for 
Matriesletion Satisfactory references ‘Address Rev. A . W., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


SCHOOL. — This School affords ial 
r the different Military Competitive appointments. An 


means of preparation 
unusually are. Sater f mm enables each Pupil to receive complete individual instruction 
and attenti Durii WENTY Candidates direct 
this School 1 into the aatiller an Fae The NEXT TERMc 
For further information apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTBRS, Wimbledon School. Surrey. 


(near 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


ie. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. doacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


MARGATE. —CARLTON HOTEL, facing Sea; Bed, Break- 


Lunch, Dinner, or Tea, by Hotel a Weekly Boarders, £4 na ; Two, one Bed, 
47 7s. Podinates for Families. Attendance free. ROBERT KERR, Proprietor. 


Eh ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 
as Reapennen ore Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 

vement which science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 
oh ae i Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two 
Months, are issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


ENT’S CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


scribing several hundred varieties ef WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKs, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 


61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 
HEAL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c.—A 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School Sater, Zeniding in a pleasant part of Yorkshire, 
assisted by an able resident Tutor, receives about TWELVE PUPILS, from Seven to Four- 


a year. 


teen years ofage. The Principal himself - J se nies his Boys in their walks and 
es part in their games; his wife pays the ceomt attention to their —_. comfort, = 
ness. individual teaching. ‘erms, 


Thoro rounding an 
SCLERICUG, Leyland, Greenhil ll Road, Hampstead, London. 
(ERMAN EDUCATION. — Professor FEES, Pforzheim, 


Baden, receives ENGLISH PUPILS from their Twelfth Year. Terms moderate and 
House and beautifully situated. Keferences te the Right Dean 


nell, W tory, Northampton ; Rev. F. M. Sto tory, 


REY. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of Taunton College 


School, and Fellow of takes a few Boys as PUPILS.— Address, 
Stockton Rectory, near Rugby 


HOME EDUCATION (High-Class)—A MARRIED LADY, 


residing in a large country house in Sussex. TEN PUPILS, to Educate with 


reeeives 
Governesses, and Masters attend. 


her Niece. Two ag Riding, Driving, and Bathing, 
during Season. The domestic arr ments are entirely those of a y= family. 
Inclusive Terms: under Guineas ; over Twelve, 100 as.—A (pro tem.), 
Mre. RoBERT Scott, Bank H Parade, Tunbridge Wells. 


Meer SIBLEY receives TWELVE RESIDENT PUPILS, 
home comforts and careful supervision. Education 
i prepared (if desired) for the Oxford and Cambridge Examinations. ident 
reign Certificated Governesses. Professors of eminence attend. Reference 
kindly permitted to Mesers. Wren and Gurney, of 2 Powis Square, Bayswater, W.— For 
Vrospectus apply to o Miss SIBLEY, 99 Linden G w. 


OPPORTUNITY.—Fifty Guineas a-year.— 


There will be Two Vacancies next Term, commencing September 20, in a high-class 

School at the West End. To fill these, I Two YOUNG LADIES will be received at the above 
tomy, watch ih, Frene! and Music, by resident certi 

td Foreign Go Highest sual Terms, 00 Guineas. — A. 

Mr. Young, Chemist, New Barnet, H 


Camas for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 64 Kensington 


SEASIDE | HOME for the HOLIDAYS.—INDIAN BOYS 
received for the Vacations at Ilfracombe, Devon. Skilled tuition pro- 


A YOUNG MAN, in his Twenty-first year, is is in want of a 


knowl 


Se YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
TEROUSROUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

dia. no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
priced Catalogu e, with Terms, post free. —248, a0, and 250 Tottenham’ Court Road, 
and 19,26,and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. Established 1862, 


Wilts’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


is now put up in 1-oz, Packets, in addition to “ay: sizes, the label being a reduced fae- 


simile of that in tes, in Boxes of 10 each, 
WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A speciality for sensitive skin. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YBARS. 
Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its regular use ensures a Clear Complexion 
and a Healthy 
SOLD EVERYW HERE. 


(CCOMEDIE FRANQAISE.—PIESSE & LUBIN have the 


honour AR ———- that they have, under “specia made a new and 
exquisite Bouquet Mouchoir, named THE COM DIE ERANCAISE. in 
Bottles, 2s. 6d., 2ls., at all fashionable Druggists and in the ‘principal Cities of 


Distilled at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


ROSeE’s LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


from the Lime Fruit. 
free of Alcohol. 


World 


icinal, cooling and purifying 
lood, assisting Digestion. 
Is secommented by the “ Lancet.” 


WHOLESALE StorEs—1l1 CURTAIN LONDON. 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“6 THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 
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RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS’'S RUTUIN WATERS.—‘ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 


ELLIS'S saree WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Selteer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
withou 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potaes Water. 
BLLIS'S WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 


RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


& Dalida, North Wales. Agents_W. BEST & SONS. 


FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
MPTION are ARRESTED, the strength an 
improved, by the Food known as 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 
b Medical Profession as 


a NECESSARY persons having a ten- 
dency to WASTING. Cons JMPTION, &e. 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


everywhere, from whom Bamaphilets, containing full 
Medical Testimonials, may be 
tis, on 


PD NEFORDS MAGNE SIA. —tThe best remedy for Acidity 


of the S dache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DUNNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


t 

UDIE' S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

ef many Copics of 7 recent Work of general interest are in circulation at 

MUDIE" ‘s ELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 

ample supply is pik — of all the A ‘orthcoming Books as they appear. F irst-class 

Subscription, Ome Guinea per annum and u Spear ards, according to the jumber of volumes 

requi. k Souletion ‘own and Village Libraries, and Literary Insfitutions supplied on 
liberal terms. Prospectuses postage on application. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
UDIE’S CLEARANCE CATAL soi New Edition now ready. This 
Gunter anda The Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. IIT., Fanny Kemble’s Recollections of 
a Girlheod, Mrs. Brassey's Voyage Round the World, The Life and Letters of Charles Kings- 
ley, The Life of George Moore. My Command in South Africa, by General Cunynghame, 
The First Violin, Paul Faber. and more than Three Thousand other Popular Works in His- 
tory, Biography, Religion, Liga gp Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, at the ‘lowest current prices. and is especially d to the of Libra- 
rians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and otter large purchasers of modern Books. 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCTIESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


' pH ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to ‘the supply required, All 

the best New »ks, English, French, and German, i iy on p 
with Lists of New Publications, —— and post free. 

of Surplus offered fer Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
207 Regent Street, near the Polytechni 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. euch will be given. viz. : 
81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Ottice, 33 Southampton Street, 


MESSES. LONGMAN & CO. can now supply the Third 
Edition of the First Volume of Mr. Serjeant Cox's MECITANISM OF MAN. Also, 
the Second and concluding Volume, 12s. 6d. This popular Work is desigued to prove by 
Science the existence of Soul in Man as a fact, and not merely as a faith. 
Paternoster Row, August 12, 1879. 


NEW NOVEL.—Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


ATHERTON. By Arrrep Lerten. 


“ The struggling after what is right and good is vigorous and evident throughout. The 
style ef the novel is ingenious.” —Public Opinion. 


James BLackwoop & Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 


.| meditating foreign tour.""— British 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


e 


At all Booksellers’, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. Vol. III. 
MR. GLADSTONE and the GREEK QUES- 


TION. By an Owrsiper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


At all Booksellers’. 
IN JENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 
UTCHINSON. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


“ Entertaining th of the Boers.” —Saturday Review. 
“ We have never read a ively or graphic of travels." Spectator. 


At all Booksellers’. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


ot TORDOWN, North Devon. By the Anthor of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf 
Hunting in Brittany.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


MY LORDS of STROGUE. By the Hon. 


WINGFIELD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Yow ready. 


NO SURRENDER. By Ernst Werver, 


Author of “ Under a Charm,” “‘ Success; and How He Won It,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“*No Surrender’ deserves the very warmest commendation ; and it is so pay ay well 

written that the reader who puts it ites may be Derfeetl satisfied with it,and yet net know 


how clever it is ; but if it be compared with the numberless attempts at novel- rah — 
difference becomes clear enough.” — Vanity 


THE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MONSIEUR LOVE. By Eruet Coxoy. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BerHam-Epwarps. with Tilustrations, 15s. 


“ A delightful boek. full of picturesque grace. — y recommend it to all who may be 
ish Quarterly Review. 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppaM-WHETHAM. Svo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


At all the Libraries, the Third Edition of the popular Novel, 
DELICIA, by the Author of “ Miss Molly,” is now ready, 
in 1 vol. 7e, 6d. 

WIULLIAM BLACKWOOD & Edinburgh and London. 


Just published. 


"THE BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH and Mr. 
WELLS'S EXPERIMENTS. Tidal” 

Anti-Vivisection Society, 180 1 

Mr. JESSE F. SS. per post. lad 


A 


SPENCER 
» Ha WALBROOK, for the London 
HE Viv ISECTION ACT, 1876. By 


Price 6d. 
SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 
to be a Christian. 
London: C. Watts, 4 Fleet Street, E.C. 


12mo. with 15 Maps and 3 Plans, cloth, 9s. 
PAEDEKER (K.) —NORWAY and SWEDEN: 
for Travellers. 
& Co., 37 Soho Square. 


LW TOWN HALL, BARROW.—See THE BUILDER 

+ for View and Plans—View of L imburg-on-the-Lahn—House of Lords and the Rook- 

Lunatic Asylum Plans— Epping Archzo- 
cal Societies—Public Heaith, Cork, &e. by post, 4 


Catherine Street. And all 


Handbook 


Published this day, Vol. IT. 8vo. 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY: 


Including the Storming of Delhi, the Relief of Lucknow, 
the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in Rohilkund, 
and the Movements of the several Columns in the 
North-West Provinces, the Azimgurh District, 
and on the Eastern and South-Eastern 
Frontiers. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.1, 


Author of “ Historical Sketeh of the Native States of India,” 
“A History of Afghanistan,” &c. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 


“ Altogether one of the most enjoyable books of travel we have had this season."’"— Graphic. 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripces,Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROSE MERVYN. By Ayye Beatz, Author 


of “‘ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ One ef the most delightful novels of the day. The plot t well coutrived, the characters 
are life-like, and the interest never fags.’’—Court Journal. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Lerra 
Apams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A clever and high-toned novel of complete originality, power, end force.” — Messenger. 


DORCAS. By Georerana M. Crark. 3 vols. 


“ A singularly pleasing novel.” —Saturday Review. 
“ Miss Craik’s new novel is clever. Her women are all fresh and real." theneum. 


SIR GIBBIE. By Georee MacDona.p, LL.D. 


“ This book has power, pathos, and humour.”—A thenaum. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acnes Smirg. 3 vols. 
“ This novel is above the average in merit. 


skill. The » aaleas. too, is easy and natural, and Miss Smith 
reading and thought."’—Spectator. 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘‘ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. (Wert week. 


To be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 
ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and all other 
‘Treatment 


Diseases of the Re 0 with their 
‘ad rgans, pecific by Dr. CHURCHILL'S 


KOLCKMASN, 3 Langham Place, Londen, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S 
‘NEW BOOKS 


2 vols. vo. with 2 Portraits, 25s. | 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD’S | 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and FRFDERICK POLLOCK. 


With Introduction by F. POLLOCK. 


‘J ‘HE LIFE of CHARLES MATHEWS. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 25s. | 
“ The book itself is exceedingly amusing.......Even where the incidents 


related are not funny, which is seldom, the style has a rattle and glitter 
which keep the attention perpetually on the alert.” —Pall Mall Gazette. | 


“Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and gracefully his task as 
editor.’ — Atheneum. 


“ The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr. Dickens deserves 
a fall measure of credit for the care and discrimination he has exercised 
in the business of editing.’ —Globde. 

“ The book contains much entertaining matter.”"—Academy. 


“ Mr. Dickens’s interesting work, which should be read by all students of 
the stage.”—Saturday Review. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


** Tt remains in our view, on repeated perusal, what it appeared when we 
first read it......Very much in the front rank of Mr. James's strongest and | 
.The grasp of character, the insight into moral and mental 
conflict, the comprehension of mutual human relation and influence have, 
so far as we know, not been more prominent in any other novel by Mr. 
James.” —Daily News. 

“ Singularly readable as well as singularly vigorous and clever.” 

Academy. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


{)OUBLETS: a Word Puzzle. By Lewis 


CARROLL. Pott 8vo. 2s. [Now ready. 


ANCASHIRE MEMORIES. 


Porren. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Louisa | 


“A short and simple story of family life in ‘One Sweet Village,’ told 
with an unpretending grace and gentle humour which we should oiten be 
glad to meet with in more ambitious pages.” —Daily News. 


[OCH ETIVE and the SONS of UISNACH. 


8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


“ Not only have we Loch Etive of the present time brought before us in 
colours as true as they are vivid, but stirring scenes which happened on 
the borders of the beautiful lake in semi-mythical times are conjured up 
with singular skill. Nowhere else do we remember to have met with such 
a well-written account of the invasion of Scotland by the Irish.” —Globe. 


GLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Mortey. New Volume. 


BURKE. By Morey. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
[This day, 


TARWINISM, and other Essays. By Joun 


Fiske, M.A., LL. B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at University. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. 


D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. No. I. 


THE TENANT FARMER: Land Laws and Landlords, 
By James HowarpD, 8vo. ls. [Yow ready. 


(THE PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 


By W. Ropryson, F.L.S. Cheaper Issue, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


price 18s. (Vow ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. i 


NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


Sixth Edition, fep. Svo. with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 7s. 


_JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


LAKE DISTRICT. 


over mountain- and 
tracks through lonely a across moors. Pall Mali Gazette. 


The Sections also separately. 
KESWICK. WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. 
CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and GRASMERE and ULLSWATER, 
WASTWATER. 
With Maps, each Is. 6d. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKES, 
Second Edition, with Maps, 1s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO NORTH WALES. 


“ The best comanent we can pay to the present volume is that we wish it had been pub- 
lished six weeks ago. when we were ourselves touring in North Wales. We have examined 
with especial interest fend whieh referring to our own route, and we there find just what we 
then wanted to know, an which we had to pick up from hearsay, or not attain toat all. The 
preliminary essays on geolog, y, botany. angling, &c., are terse and to the point, an 
we say deliberately that this the best guide book to North Wales which yet st appeared - 

raphic. 


The Sections also separately. 

DOLGELLY and BALA. 

ABERYSTWITH and LLAN- 
GOLLEN. 


CHESTER. 

LLANDUDNO. 

BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON. 
With Maps, each Is. 6d, 


| 
| Also. a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. Fep. 


8vo. with Map, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By the same Author, PRACTICAL GUIDES to 
ISLE OF WIGHT. is., 2s. 6d., 2s, 
ISLE OF MAN. 5s., 2s. 6d., 2s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. §s., 2s. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


cERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, 
AND JETHOU. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


“Itis clearly and sensibly arranged, and the information just such as most visitors are + 4 
to seek after. No more delightful quarters are to be fuund on or near these coasts than th 
remnants of our French possessions in which to spend a holiday, possessing as they do aol 
of the southern mainland, a delightful climate, with the bracing sea-breezes all 

e publication of this extremely useful little guide, full as it is of = kinds of 
practical information, will be likely to increase the number of visitors to these gems of ocean.’ 


Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE 
COUNTY OF SURREY, 


Containing full information concerning all its Favourite 
Places of Resort. 


By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S, 


“ When the tourist finds himself started in Surrey, he is -— oy everywhere b; pee of 
interest which tempt him in as many different directions. Mr. Bevan has done his 

him, and has done his best by doing it methodically and briefly, He has selected a number of 
imaginary centres of departure, and has noted the walks and in 

vicinity, giving besides, with extreme accuracy,the distances to the nearest places of interest 
or importance. We have submitted to a close serutiny his directions as to certain districts in 
which we have resided for years, and we have never caught him tripping in a matter of any 
consequence.’’—Saturday Keview. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map and Plan of Norwich Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE 
COUNTY OF NORFOLK; 


With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Natives, their 
Names, Superstitions, and Peculiarities, 


By WALTER RYE. 


“ Really a charming little volume, cheap, very handy, very readable. it goes. 
very Coan. The * Exeursions’ from place to place, which are worked out for Soh on 
foot or bicycle, boat or carriage, are excellently chosen, and carefully described by a man who 
bee a over every inch of the ground he writes about, and has kept his eyes and ears open 
all the time. 


and as far as 


It is not say _ at all too much of Mr. Rye’s guide that it is exactly what such a 
manual ought to ure to obtain an enormous sale among excursionists on the Great 
Eastern line.’"—Norfolk Chronicle. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


CORNWALL. LONDON, Round About. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

DEVON, North. SUSSEX. 

DEVON, South. YORKSHIRE, North and East 
ENGLISH LAKES. Ridings. 

KENT. YORKSHIRE, West Riding. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE 


details all the BEST MAPS and BOOKS (irrespective of Publisher) 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had 
Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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that whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not 
hesitated to take it........The result of his labour is apparent on every page. The general 
arrangement of the volume is admirable ; the maps are good; but perhaps the most strikin 
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SUMMER TOURS. 


“Mr. Murray has identifi all the world over. Into e 
nook which an ty carries his red Handbook. He trusts to 
*Murray’ is thoroughly lish reliable." —Zimes. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Post Svo. with Map, 10s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


ENGLAND and WALES. Giving an Account of the Places and Objects 
best worth visiting ; more especially those rendered interesting by Historical 
Associations, or likely to attract notice. Alphabetically arranged and con- 
densed for the convenience of Travellers, Forming a Companion to 
Bradshaw's Railway Tables. 


“ A trustworthy and campy arranged account of every town, village, and place of 
importance, with all rela’ hem of archieologieal, botanical. 
interest. A handier book of reference could hardly have been prepared. 
one of the best books of its kind which the well-known publisher has Teeued." 


ience Gossip. 


SCOTLAND. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 9s, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


SCOTLAND-— including Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, 
Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and 
Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, ‘Aberdeen, Braemar, 
Skye, Caithness, Ross, Sutherland, &c. 


“Mr. Murray’s Handbook for Scotland is to be reeommended warmly. The ———pn of 
routes, the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes introduced for tours of one, two, 
or three months, are all that can be expected.”’—Builder. 

IRELAND. 


Post 8vo, with Map, 10s. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


IRELAND—including Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of Antrim, Mayo, Gal- 
way, &c. &e. 

“ There is nothing mene beautiful and more Pal nd nT an the south and west of Ireland. 
T who know the fairest portions of Europe still find in penny that which they have seen 
nowhere else, and which has charms all itsown. Thackeray doubted whether there is in all 
the earth a grander view than that over Westport - Clew Bay. But the whole coast west and 
south has beauties that many a travelled Englishman has not the least conception of." —TZimes. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Small crown vo. pp. xvi.—244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; sewed. 6s. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; 
Or, the Great Renunciation (Mahabhinishkramana). 


Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of 
Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


“ But it is not merely on account of its subject that this poem deserves sttention 5 itis fall of | 
= its descriptions are often beautiful.’ — A thencen 
Arnold ma; on 


ciate the beauty of the picture he has drawn.”—A 


* No poetical work so Serouy original as that of Mr. Edwin Armold has a for | 


many years.” —Belfast Nor: hig. 
As for the poem itself, it abounds with chaste and beautiful imagery. 
‘ardiff estern Mail. 


“A poem to be commended alike for its historical research, its site and the fine | 


passages which rise out of the realm of eloquence into that of 
hall Review. 


“ There is a fi ce of Tennyson's best poem about it, but there is no bee imitation of 
the Laureate.” — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

* We have no doubt that this poem — make its mark, for it worthily treats a creat Same” 

“ His splendid epic.” —Liverpool Mai Tablet. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. 


FITzPaTRIcK. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
NEW WORK ON THE MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUR ROP E and ASIA: Discussions of the 


on in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and Austrian 
firs. ith a Politico-Ethnographical Map. By Joun S. STUART- GLENNIE, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


MONTH in YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Wurre. 


Fifth Edition, post 8vo. with a Map, 4s. 


LONDONER’S WALK to the LAND’S END 


and A TRIP to the SCILLY ISLES. By WALTER Warre. Third = 
post 8vo. with 4 Maps, 4s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
J OHN CALDIGATE. By Anruony Trottorr. 
3 vol 


SIDONIE. By Mrs. Compton Reapsz, Authoress 


of “Rose and Rue.” 3 vols. 


THE LADY of OAKMERE ; or, Lost Lives. | 


Durant, Author of Wynyard of High 3 vols. 
“This is 
becomes brilliant *_.Spectator. 
1 t ‘ 
lemen: The Lady of Oakmere.’ Much of the conversa- 


THE SWINTONS of WANDALE. By 


J. CRAWFORD ScoTr. 3 vols. 
“*The Swintons of Wandale’ is more than a readable story.’’— A thenceum. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W 


accomplishment of fthe diffienlt task | 
he has set himself, cad those who feel at all i in brat with the subject will be able to appre- | 


clever book, written in a style that is always vi even 


MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. 10s, 
HANDBOOK—LONDON. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES: 
BRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—SUSSEX. 6s. 


2 vols. 21s. 


ESSEX, CAM- 


| HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT. 


leve it to be | 


Price 10s, 
HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON. 
HANDBOOK—CORNWALL. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. 7s. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES. 7s. 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, ané 
NOTTS. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 
HANDBOOK—LANCASHTRE. 
HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE, 12s. 
HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 93s. 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 10s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SUMMER TOURS IN THE ALPS. 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


THE NEW and REVISED EDITION of MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES, &e, is now 


*,* This Edition is bound in Two Parts for the convenience of Travellers. 


Il 
Post Svo. with Maps and Plans, 10s, 


THE NEW and REVISED EDITION of MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, the EASTERN ALPS, 
BAVARIA, TYROL, the DOLOMITES, and the DANUBE is now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL. 


Third Edition, with a Postscript, Svo. Is, 
| SOME STRICTURES on a BOOK entitled the 


“ COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL,” with Two Prefaces by Rev. Canon Krve, 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. By 
CHARLES JoHN ELiotr, M.A., Vicar of Winkfield, Berks, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo. 1s. 
SOME REMARKS upon a LETTER to the Rev. 
Cc. J. ELLIOTT, M.A., by the Rev. Canon Kine; together with Furthez 


Strictures upon Certain Devotional Books, written or adapted for the Use of 
Members of the Church of England. 


JOHN MURRAY,. ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the STUDENT’S COM- 


MENTARY on the BIBLE. Abridged from the SPEAKER'S COMMEN- 
TARY. By Rev. M. M.A., containing: 


Vol. I.—JOSHUA to ESTHER. 7s, 6d. 
Vol. IL.—GENESIS to DEUTERONOMY. 7s. 6d. 
The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible has — for itself a recognized 


place as the foremost work of its class available for English readers. 
The object of the present nes is to give information sufficient to 


enable any reader to understand the Holy Scriptures, to acquaint him with 
the conclusions of learned investigations, and to supply him with satisfactory 
answers to current misinterpretations. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms. 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


FENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


Brack REGISTER STOVES, 9s. to 


RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s. 6d. to £36. 


Cuma TILED REGISTER STOVES, 
£3 8s. to £36. 


STOVES, in great variety, 13s. 6d. 
to £20. 


YOAL-ECONOMIZING STOVES are 
the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; all the 
heating surface stands out prominently in the room. 
‘The canopy forms a hot-air chamber: the cold — 
introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and back 
through a series of gills, and having become heated, 
proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
nic when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the fire, 
and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The Stove is in operation in three 
of the Show Rooms. 


ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 


FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, Libra- 
ries, Kc. 3s. 9d. to £10 2s. 


FENDERS, for Drawing-rooms, 
with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s. to £20 15s. 


MABBLE and TILE 


IERCED BRASS "FENDERS, 
42s. to £10. 


FeE IRON RESTS, 1 12s. to £15 10s, 
RON STANDS, 8s. 6d. to 60s. 


IRE-IRONS, Ping ql 3d. the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


YHIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 

' TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 

PIECES is exhibited. It embraces Foreign and English 
Marbles. Prices from £1 10s. to £100. 

RANGES, 


OPEN-F IRE KITCHEN 
£1 17s, to £20, 

Ht PLATES, from £5 upwards. 
PATENT KITOHENERS, £3 17s. to 
GAS COOKING. "STOVES, 10s, 6d. 

OT AIR and HALL STOVES. 
GAs BEFLEOTING STOVES, 
WORK. 


(748 ENGINEERING. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, and Ebonized. New Stock of Four 
Hundred different Designs. 
Iron—Plain Black, Open ....... . 2s. 4d.to 7s. 6d. 
+» Enclosed Boxes, Ornamntd. 5s. 9d.to 11s. 0d. 
»» Do. do. Highly Finished .. 11s. 6d. to 100s. Od, 
Do. do. Cabinet .......... 218. Od. to 105s, Od. 
Solid Oak, Mahogany, W alnut, or 
Ebonized, with Shovel and 
Lining, full size .............. 248. 0d. to 165s. 0d. 


OANDELABRA, and 
BRO b 
Drawing-room to £30. 
Dining-room Clocks ........£2 10s. to £20. 
Hall Clocks to £8. 
Kitchen Clocks ............ 68. 6d. to £3 10s. 


A M 8. 


Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ........ 28. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
Patent Duplex do. 11s. 0d. to £6 15s. 
Suspending do. 5s. Od. to £9. 
Wall 4s. 0d. to £1. 
Queen's Reading do. 15s, Od. to £2 “ag 
Moderator do., French .... 83. 0d, to 


PURE COLZA OIL of the best renee 
2s, 10d. a gallon. Moderator Globes, 3s.; do. 
Chimneys, 6d. each. Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 


"vires, rononots end QuvuaLity WATER 
Warre, Lyoporots and Sarg. 1s. 6d. per gallon. 


The Vans 

DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 
“Town, City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Hol- 
Joway, Islington, Kensington, Kentish’ Town, Kilburn, 
Notting Hill, Pimlico, St. John’s Wood, Shepherd's 
Bush, West End (all Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY: Fulham, 

Uammersmith, and Walham Green. 

MONDAY: Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


MATES 
FREE. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, cannot be distinguished 
from silver. 
WITH ORDINARY USAGE THIS QUALITY WILL WEAR 
TWENTY YEARS. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability ‘and finish, as follows : 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 
Best Quality, strongly Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell. 
Plated. £s.d, 8. d 


12 Table Forks .......... 

12 Table Spoons.......... 

12 Dessert Forks........++ 

12 Dessert Spoons .. oe 

12 Tea Spoons........ 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 
2 Sauce Ladles ... 
1 Gravy Speon . 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. . 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bl. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 
1 Butter Knife .......... 
1 Soup Ladle ........cee6 
1 Sugar Sifter .......0 


Total...... £8193 11196 13 06 


A SEconD Qwattry of Fiddle Pattern: 
Table Spoons and Forks 2s. pcr dozen. 
Desse: ” ” lis. ” 
Tea ” 12. 
CARRIAGE Paip TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 
SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POsT FREE. 


Se KNIVES and FORKS. 
Knives, 
Best Electro Plate. per Doz. per Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades £2 50 £1190 
Ditto, ditto, Richly Chased Blades 3 60 2 80 


~ 
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Silvered ditto 3 00 2140 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s,; 12 knives 
and forks, 

Fish Carvers, in Cases........ «oe. £016.0to£4 40 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Four pieces... 3150,, 21 00 
Dish Covers, Set of Four ........ 7 00,, 21 00 
Corner Dishes, Set of Four.. 7 26,, 18180 
Biscuit Boxes.. 0106, 5100 
Croet 09120,, 10100 
Butter Coolers .....cccccccccceee 0 56, 3 30 
Candelabra, per Pair ............ 6 80,18 00 
Claret Jugs .....0 coscee C176, OG 
Ice Jugs, from ... ecocccoee 3 20 

O 70, 1180 
Liquor Frames, 3 bottles ........ 1100,, 8 00 
Soufflet Dishes 2 50, 2180 
Vegetable Dishes, 3 Divisions 36, 
Waiters and Tea Trays .......... 1 00, 18 00 
[DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs.... £2140 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.. 4 40 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........ 3180 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased blades, 12 pairs.... 6 00 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, i2 pairs...... 3 60 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.... 3180 


Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s. to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PalID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 


UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of Table Cutlery, all warranted. 


The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Crvrs, 
finest steel. Knives. nae, pr.pr. 
a d. d. 
2. ivory handles, ~ doz... 12 6 ‘9 6 60 
do, - 1466 120 6 6 
33 do. . 2% 6 190 76 
4 do. do. do, 210 1460 76 
4 do. do, do. 
4 do. fine do. do. eo 30 210 90 
4 do. do, 0. - 36 0 2 0 10 6 
4 finest African do. 16 
4 do. do. o 46 0 35 0 14 6 
4 do. do. - 4 0 #35 0 14 0 
do. do. 510 40017 
4 do. silver ferrules - 40 0 32201 0 
4 do. do. do. 0 329 0 17 O 
4 do. electro-plated blades... 48 0 35 0 — 
Nickel electro-plated handles, 
King’s, bead, or thread pat- 
tern do, 0 190 76 
Black horn riveted — do. 6 70 30 
Do. ze si 6 76 30 
Do. to balance do. ..... 6 ll 0 46 
White bone 6 10 6 5 6 
Best 6 13 6 5 0 


CaRRIAGE Paip TO aNy RAILWay STATION. 
SAMPLES POST FREE. 


IRONMONGER, 


BEDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 150 
Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ Bedsteads ..........from 10s. 6d. to 19s, 
French Ditto ........ «eeees--from 14s, 6d. to 23s. 6d. 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........from 23s. to 100s, 
Half-Tester Bedsteads........from 34s. to 97s. 6d, 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........ from 72s. 6d. to 220s. 0d, 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 


Premises. Extreme care is taken, even where 
the prices are the lowest, to use only such materials as 
will wear satisfactorily. 


3ft. 4ft.6in. 5ft. 
For BEDSsTEADS, wide. £s.da.£ 3d. £8.d, 
Straw Palliasses...... 080 0120 0134 
Alva Under Mattresses. 0136 186 1 06 
Best Cocoa Fibre Do. 0139 1001 20 
Coloured Wool Do. 014611041 30 
Extra Thick Do. 0166 1301 60 
Best Brown Wool Do. 130 1136 1170 
Good White Wool Do. ...... 1116 2 66 2120 
Superior Do. 2100 3130 410 
Strong Serviceable Hair Do... - 190230 276 
Good Horse-hair Do. ...... 2 00 2180 3 50 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 3 10 4120 5 40 
Extra thick Do. Do. ... 3150 5150 6 80 
French Wool and Hair Do. . -- 1150 2110 2176 
Superior Do. Do. 286 3126 4 00 
Spring Mattresse:, with Top 
2 20 3 30 
Super Do. Horse- Do." 850 476 4150 
URNITURE for BED-ROOMS,— 


Washbstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 
Chairs, &c. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 


URNITURE for DRA WING-ROOMS. 
--Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 
Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Cccasional Tables, 
and Card Tables, Cheffoniers and Cabinets, Davenports 
and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and Stools. The above 
in Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 


Sponge Baths, best make.... 6s. 3d. to 28s, 
Sitz do. G0. coco to 1% 


Plunge do, do. 148, to 55s. 
Hip do. do. .... 16s. to 25s, 6d, 
Travelling do, ecoe 178. to 44s, 
Gas Furnace do. .... 120s. to 245s, 
Travelling Trunks do. .... 138. 6d.to 26s 


Toilet Ware, Bath Can and Pail 12s. 6d. to 40s. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. 

Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
13s. to 48s. . 


EFRIGERATORS or ICE SAFES. 
/ Best quality ventilated. 
1ft.10 by1ft.S ....£4 3 


Improved Cabinet do., £6 5s. to Pag 
Machines, £2 10s. Freezing Pots, 8s. to 22s. Ice 
Moulds, 6s. 6d. Ice Spatulas, 3s. 94. 


¢ITCHEN REQUISITES, including 
Brushes and Turnery. Every "article for the 
Furnishing of _ is arranged in Four Sets, each 
complete in i 
1 2 3 4 
£840 £8. 4. 
KITCHEN 


UTENSILS 71110 2613 4 11 48 4 811 
BRUSHES and 
TURNERY 24114 1712 0 90039 4 
TO SUIT 
Total per Set.. 96 24 44 5 4 20 48 713 3 
For detailed Lists, see Catalogues. 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, 
consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE-WORK, &c. 


Garden 48.64. to 26s. 
Garden Engines .......2........ 288. 6d. to 1268. 
Garden Water Barrows ........ 453.0d. to 87s. 
Garden Rollers 283. 0d. to 75s, 
73. 0d. to 32s, 
Garden Seats ....... 16s. Od. to 100s. 


Garden Tools ‘and "Watering-Pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s. to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches, £1 5s.; to cut 8 inches, £2 10s.; 
to cut 10 inches, £3 10s.; to cut 12 inches, £4 10s. 
Suitable for a Lady—To cut 14 inches, £5 10s.; to cut 
16 inches, £6 10s. Suitable for a Gentleman. 


deliver Goods in London and its Suburbs as under: 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: 
Borough, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, 
Dulwich Hill, Hackney, Herne Hill. Kennington, 
Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, Tulse Hill, Walworth, 


TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Hol- 
loway (Upper), Tollington Park. 


WEDNESDAY: Finchley. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, 
Highgate, Hornsey. 

THU AY: Anerley, See Hill, Norwood, 

FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, 
Castle Bar, Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, 
Putney, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 

SATURDAY : Stamford Hill. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
‘The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parte of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifieg. WILLIAM s. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Offce, No. 38 Southampton Street, Straud,in the Purish of St. Paul. Covent Garden. in the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, August 16, 1879. 
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